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Will eat up your profits 
3-ply 
_ Foundation 


Will Stop Them 
Replace all poor combs with Three-ply. 
Use it in all your new brood frames. 
Your combs will have maximum num- 
ber of worker cells and withstand se- 
vere hot weather, 


“BEST BY THE BEE TEST” 


The A. |. Root Company 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers: 


NOW is the time to check over your bee 
supplies and to get ready for that bump- 
er crop of fine honey we're going to get 
this coming season. Our warehouse is 
filled with fresh, clean supplies wait- 
ing for your orders. Send us a list of 
your requirements for our special quota- 
tions. 

REMEMBER, Root’s Three-ply founda- 
tion is still the biggest thing in the 
apiary! One Three-ply brood comb is 
worth three of the ordinary kind. The 
best is the cheapest in the end. 

BEES and QUEENS e can furnish 
bees and queens for early spring deliv- 
ery at regular southern prices. Send 
your orders to us and be sure of getting 
bees from breeders who have the best 
stock. 

BEESWAX—tTrade your wax for bee 
supplies or anything else in our line. 
We pay 2c a lb. more when proceeds are 
taken in trade. Remember, too, that we 
can render your old combs and cappings. 
We get all the wax there is, and our 
charge for doing this work is small. 
Send for our 1938 catalog if you haven't 
received a copy. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman 8t. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








SERVES YOU BEST 





a 
eH 


30 and 50 Frame 
Radial 


Honey Extractors 


It is generally coneeded by users, 
that the greater the capacity of ex- 
tractors, the more time there is for 
the work of uncapping. Extensive 
producers tell us that they want to 
avoid so much waste time as in start- 
ing and stopping, loading and un- 
loading extractors of less capacity. 
They want to load 30 or 50 frames 
of honey at a time, then go about 
the work of uncapping with a mini- 
mum of interruption. Small extractors 
may mean as much as an extra work- 
er’s time to operate them. 


One producer of 22 ear loads of 36,000 pounds each in 1936 uses several of our 


50-Frame Radials. 


Ten different styles and sizes of extractors are offered for any requirement. 
Send for printed matter. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Brand Cappin3, Melter 




























Pat. No. 2111748 


Tests have shown that every 100 pounds of cappings AFTER whirling 
in extractors, gravity drained or pressed dry, contain from 40 to 60 
pounds of honey. Many producers have lost thousands of pounds of 
capping honey in the past. The great bulk of it saved, has been of poor 
quality, selling at low prices. 

With the BRAND, Under the Melter Feeding, little of the honey ever 
contacts the Steam Heated Melter Units. 

With the Brand Melter, clean honey and clean wax of the highest qual- 
ity are separated and runs away from the over-flow outlets, as the 
work progresses. There is a clean-up of the work each day, with only 
a little slumgum to render at a later time. 

New improved construction. Send for printed matter. 


For sale by numerous dealers. 


ANNOUNCING 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., as exclusive licensed manu- 
facturer for the Eastern U. S. A. W. T. BRAND, Mitchell, Nebr. 











1 Introducing C 
Ideal Introducin? Cage neaseehaes 


HONEY FOR SALE 
PACKED OR BULK 
A CAN OR A CARLOAD 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
Chico, California 
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QUEEN BEE 
INTRODUCING 














of these wonderful 
ate oa _—- imtroducing cages. PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Complete directions with each cage. Williamson & Walton 


ey a Munsey Building 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio Washington, D. C. 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


TO EXCHANGE package bees for good light 
honey. W. A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 


AMBER HONEY in sixties, Te. 
Fekel, R. 4, Vineland, N. J. 


CHOICE orange blossom honey in sixties or 








Joseph 








five-pound pails, carlots or less. House & 
Haynes, Dunedin, Fla. 
FOR SALE—85 colonies Italian bees and 


complete equipment, in good condition. Guaran- 
teed disease free. John Lammers, Fulton, Mo. 


BEST QUALITY QUEEN mailing cages and 
package cages. Sample of queen cage upon re- 
quest. Beeline Apiaries, R. 1, Menomonie, 
Wisc. 
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10 COLONIES guaranteed free from disease 
New extractor, frames and equipment. Earl 
Spaulding, 128 Prospect St., Reading. Mass 

GOLDEN QUEENS producing bees solid 
yellow to tip. Untested, 75c; tested, $1.00. 
Health and satisfaction guaranteed. H. G. 
Karns, Green Bay, Va. 


IMPRGVED ITALIANS with 








long tongues 


that get the honey; gentle and prolific; fast 
breeding; resistant to disease. 20 years of 
eareful selection and breeding to produce 


queens that satisfy. Our bees are just as good 
as our queens. 2-lb. package with queen, $2.45; 
3-lb. package with queen, $3.15. Queens, 75c 
each. 15% discount to dealers. Safe arrival, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Flowers Bee Company, 
Jesup, Georgia. 





YOUR WAX 
foundation, 15¢ 
Louis David, P. 
dence, St. Anna. 


worked into medium brood 
pound; 100 pounds, $11.00. 
©. Elkhart Lake, Wisc.; Resi- 





WANTED—Experienced beekeeper, to start 
work May Ist. Write complete personal infor- 
mation, references and wages expected. O. A. 
Sippel, Big Timber, Mont. 


3-BAND ITALIAN package bees and queens, 
2 pounds with queen, $2.45; 3 pounds with 
queen, $3.15. Prompt shipment. N. 8S. Gladish, 
5 Hobbs Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 


SAVE MONEY 








with a Rietsche Foundation 
Press; wax worked into foundation, medium 
brood, 15c lb.; 100 Ibs., $17.00; thin super, 
22c. Made on new roller mills. John Stedge- 
dirk, Hubbard, Iowa. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of March). 

California Points: Southern California—The 
weather has been mild. Though there have been 
a few days of sunshine, heavy rains occurred 
in practically all localities. The total rainfall 
so far this season in Southern California av- 
erages 25-30 inches, which is much above nor- 


mal for the entire season. Flood conditions 
have caused losses which are heavy in some 
low areas and will total thousands of colonies 


for the section. The cool, rainy weather has 
retarded the blooming of orange trees. Colony 
condition varies. Many colonies are in poorer 
shape than a month ago, but in other colonies 
brood is reported in 5 to 9 frames, ana some 
of the more prosperous colonies have issued 
small swarms. 








3-ply Foundation 
Slightly Damaged 


We have a limited amount of this 
3-ply foundation slight checks 


along one edge. This edge can be in- 


with 


serted in the groove in the top-bar 
and the sheets are absolutely service 
able. This is a wonderful opportunity 
to obtain some of this famous founda- 
tion at an extra low price. Sheets are 
8x16% in. 


10 Sheet Package, Sh. Wt. 3 lbs..$ .90 
50 Sheet Package, Sh. Wt. 9 lbs.. 4.15 


Write for Prices on 
Larger Quantities 





Beekeepers Bargain List 
While Stocks Last 





Some Items in Our Odd Stock 


IF WHAT YOU WANT IS NOT HERE, 
WRITE US. 
800 Plain Section Holders, old style 
1%” sections $2.50 per 100. 
74 8-Fr. Plain Section Supers, 1%” 
sections. No sections @ .90 each. 
12500 Plain Separators, 1/16x3%x18% 


@ $1.00 per 100. 
2 No. 4117 2-Fr. Extractor @ $22.50. 


8-Fr. Inner Covers @ .20c each. 
(in 10s and 20s) 
8 Buckeye Hive Stands, nailed and 
painted, old style @ .45ce. 


19000 Individual Sections, 2x2%x1%”" @ 
60c per 100, $5.00 per 1000. 
7000 Individual Sections, 2%x2%x1%” 


f@ .60c per 100, $5.00 per 1000. 
BOOKS 


24 Observation on Bees, 
$2.40, with Gleanings, 


Huber @ 
l year $3.15 


159 Management of Out Apiaries by 
Doolittle .25c, with Gleanings, 1 
year $1.00. 

Honey Advertising cuts, 2-inch double col- 
umn @ .15¢ each. 
100 ‘‘Starting Right with Bees’’ slightly 


damaged in trimming only 25 cents. 


Postpaid in U. S. A. 
SEND ORDER TO 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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April, 1938 
SUMMARY—Temperatures have been warm- 


er than normal for this period except in the 
Northeast and occasional areas in the far 
West. Bees packed outdoors have been able to 
fly, over much of the country, and some bees 


in the Plains and Mountain States have been 
taken out of the cellars. Because of the unus- 
ually mild winter almost everywhere winter 


losses have been less than usual, but beekeep- 
fear that spring dwindling may be serious 
in many yards if bees are not fed. Many com- 
mercial beekeepers in the Clover Belt, en- 
couraged by the apparent good condition of 
the clover plants, are anticipating increasing 
their stands of bees. This will be partly by 
natural increase, and package men in_ the 
South report that orders so far are not quite 
up to last year’s advance bookings. Thousands 
of colonies of bees were washed away or dam- 
aged by the floods in California and the orange 
flow has been delayed by the continued rela- 
tively cool and rainy weather in Southern 
California. The early flow from ti-ti in the 


ers 
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Southeastern States is reported to be excep- 
tionally good and beekeepers in Florida appear 
+ to have taken off a larger crop of orange 
honey than for several years. Demand for hon- 
ey appears to be improving somewhat, both 
wholesale and retail, though handicapped in 
some of the Northeastern and North Central 
States by a large crop of maple syrup. Con 
siderable supplies of old honey remain unsold 
in California, but elsewhere little surplus is 
reported. A tabulation issued in connection 


with the current market news report shows 
exports during the calendar year 1937 of 
2,500,000 Ibs. compared with a _ total of 


1,100,000 lbs. for the calendar year 1936. The 
United Kingdom took over 1,500,000 Ibs. in 
1937. Imports from foreign countries were un- 
important, though Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
shipped 2,100,000 Ibs. into the Mainland. 
Imports of beeswax from all countries other 
than Puerto Rico and Hawaii totaled 5,400,000 
Ibs. or over 1,000,000 Ibs. in excess of the 
beeswax imports for the calendar year 1936. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in March we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. 


Do you now expect 


the remainder of the 1937 honey crop to be cleaned, up before any of the 1938 crop is ready for 
market? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you think it will be? 2. At what 
price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your local- 
ity during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 


1, per case? 3. What are prices when 


5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? 
per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. 


sold to grocers in case lots of (a) Extracted honey in 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 


How is honey now moving on the 


market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the present 


condition of the honey plants for next season 
Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the 


1937 

hold- Large lots. 
State Name over. Ex. Comb. 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) 0 
S8-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 05% 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 10 .05 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 06 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 
C-Conn, (A. W. Yates) 
S- Fla. (C. C. Cook) 0 06 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 10 06% 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 0 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 0 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) 0 06% 
N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 0 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 
E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 0 os 3.50 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0 08 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 0 06% 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 0 07 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 0 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 07% 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) 0 
C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) 15 
SE-Penn. (D. C. Gilham) 10 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 
0O-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 0 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 10 05 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 0 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 
S-Va. (L. N. Gravely) 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 0 06% 


SE-Washk. (Ryon R. Isbell) 


N-W. Va. (W. ©. Griffith) 0 
SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 0 
N-Wyo. (Earl ©. Reed) 0 


present condition 
normal, considering the number and age of the bees and the supply of 
per cent. 8. What is the per cent of winter loss to date (if any) in your 


in your locality as compared with the average? 
of the colonies, as compared with 


stores? Give answer in 
locality ? . 
Cond. Cond. Pet 
To grocers. To retailers. Move- honey of winter 
Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. plants. coko. loss. 
100 110 0 
57 15 75 100 7 
438 55 .25 Slow 125 110 2 
.43 50 Slow 100 2 
.75 5.00 1.00 28 Fair 100 100 1 
.70 5.00 1.00 30 )»=65FFair 100 100 
45 .60 Fair 100 100 10 
.50 .65 Fair 100 100 0 
.50 65 Fair 100 100 0 
55 3.60 .65 20 Fair 100 100 1 
50 3.60 .65 .20 Slow 100 90 
65 Fair 80 100 
45 60 Fair 100 100 2 
4.87 30 =6Slow 100 90 
60 4.00 100 5 
50 65 22 Fair 100 75 20 
55 75 Fair 100 100 0 
90 80 
47 60 Fair 100 90 
50 .65 Fair 90 95 
.45 20 Fair 100 100 
65 23 Fair 
Fair 100 100 
55 4.50 70 25 Slow 100 85 
45 65 18 Slow 80 80 10 
40 55 Rapid 110 100 
50 3.35 65 .16 Siow 90 
70 4.25 1.00 25 Fair 90 100 8 
55 Fair 100 80 
.75 Slow 100 100 0 
B5 Slaw 100 100 0 
50 60 Fair 100 O10 5 
.25 Fair 100 100 10 
48 55 Fair 100 98 2 
44 55 25 Slow 100 100 
Rapid 95 100 0 
50 2.50 65 15 Fair 90 
5.33 55 Fair 100 100 , 
44 IRS 53 .20 Fair 125 110 2 
.65 20 Slow 90 80 
60 Fair 90 
50 .60 Fair 75 100 0 
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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


We are all now 


Rolling Along 


in nineteen thirty-eight. How soon spring 
and summer will be here again! Will we be 
found wanting supplies when they are urg- 
ently needed? 


Plan for a good year. Make ready now 
the supplies you will need in the active 
season. 


May we help you choose the right equip- 
ment? Let us quote on your list. 


Ask for beekeeping literature. 


The new 1938 catalogs are ready for you 
now. Ask us for it if you do not get your 
copy soon. It is free for the asking. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











April, 1938 


and 
Bees 


Honey 


Th 1920 









Heritage 
Bee Breeding 


American Bee Breeders Record 
Since 12 


A 44-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving America West of 100° 
Featuring Triple Phases of Bee Life 

Heritage— 
Environment— 
and Response— 
with regular Departments devoted 
to each phase— 
Bee Breeding— 
Bee Pasturage— 
Honey Production and Utilization 


Published monthly. $1.00 the year circulating 
: ‘From Coast to Coast’’ 
Sample Copy Free 


RALPH BENTON, Editor 


Rivera, California, 











« ~ AT INDIANAPOLIS----Get Our Prices 





parts of the state. 


Bee Sureuies 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt service to all 


LET US QUOTE ON SEASON’S NEEDS 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 











2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 


COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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AGAIN--Middle West Goes West for 

Extractors 

---Why Not 
You? 


‘*We wish to give you the full 
benefit of our appreciation of 
your 8-frame ‘Lifetime’ Ex- 
tractor. We have used several 
makes but have found nothing 
that will compare with your 
‘Lifetime’ machine. 
‘*The second day it was used one 
man anda boy extracted 5400 
pounds of honey, and the combs 
were as nearly dry as _ they 
could be with not a broken 


or damaged comb. Several of 
the big honey producers near 
us came to look at it and 
admired the work it did, and 
though they have nearly new 
machines, they expressed them- 
selves as wanting a ‘Lifetime’ 
for 1938.’’ 


Signed: 0. B. W. Honey Co. 
By L. A. Coblentz. 
Red Lake Falls, Minnesota. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OGDEN, UTAH 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California, 5201 So. Riverside Drive; 
Denver, Colorado, 3759 Wazee Street. 

















THE KING UNIVERSAL BOARD 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Be among the first to profit by this most serviceable inven- 
tion which can be used for more purposes than any other bee keeping 
equipment known. Its proper use will make a poor location good and a 
good location better. 


"Last year I used a King Universal Board on a colony which 
had two hive bodies and a half depth super, the queen had full range, 
with brood from top to bottom, there were queen cells ranging from the 
egg to full ripe cells in all three boxes. When the Universal Board was 
applied for swarm control I arranged for a young queen to hatch and mate 
from the bottom hive body while the old queen continued to lay within 
the hive. I stopped the colony from swarming, raised a young queen and 
had a two queen colony operating in perfect harmony, I consider this to 
be a wonderful achievement and recommend use of the Universal Board for 
swarm control, raising queens and two queen colonies, 


Wt. per board 4 lbs. LUB ewrglss — 
Postage extra. 


Prices F.0.B Norfolk, Va. 


1 Board complete (with wood panel and instructions) --------- $1.35 
S " kmocked down " "” ” ° e www ewe 6.00 
25 ° e 9s nd ad " ° " each --------- 1.00 


0.A.King, sole distributer, 5918 Sewells Pt. Rd., Norfolk, Va. 
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We Couldn’t Do Better 


For many years we have been trying to prove to you 
our value in price and quality on bee supplies. Ina 
few words a beekeeper tells you his experience better 
than we can write an advertisement. Here it is: 


March 14, 1938 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is to let you know that I received the bee 
supplies in first class condition. I don’t know how to put it in 
words to tell you how well pleased I am with the purchase. They 
are certainly fine and everything you lead me to expect and more. 

I'll soon have some old comb to ship for rendering and work- 
ing into foundation. I'll also need some queens and will remember 
you when ordering again. 

Thanks for the fine service rendered. 

Yours truly 
L. D. L. 
Wisc. 





This and many similar letters on file in our office 





We can’t add anything to this fine letter which was unsolicited 
except to send for our money-saving 1938 catalog and join our 
list of satisfied customers. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


“Beemen since 1858” 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Show - Down Dea 


5 Telescoping Metal Cov- 
ered Hives, complete as 
pictured with inner. covers, 
frames, rabbets, nails, and direc- 
tions, KD, in cartons, f. 0. b. Pa- 


ducah. Weight 160 
Ibs. (10-frame size) $10.95 





Order 5 of these hives by freight and if you do not find the white pine to be 
as soft, the fit as perfect, or the workmanship equal to the best on the mar- 
ket, return them at my expense and get all of your money back. 


I am taking all of the risk. You can’t lose a cent. I guarantee these hives to 

suit you completely; if they don’t, ship them back. You are the sole judge. 

I offer 8 and 10 frame size, long or short top bar, solid or divided bottom 
bar, spaced and unspaced frames. Write for free descriptive catalog. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 





Do You Have Honey on Hand? 


If so, you will probably want to observe a National Honey Week even 
though American Honey Institute cannot officially sponsor it this year. 
We suggest the week of April 25 to 30. The following material is avail- 
able to help you make your campaign successful. 

Radio Broadcast Continuity 


My Honey Week Menu 5 typewritten pages. 10 to 15 minutes....10¢ 
The Hostess Uses Honey 5 typewritten pages. 10 to 15 minutes....10¢ 
The Honey Way to Better Foods 5 typewritten pages. 10 to 15 minutes....10¢ 


Newspaper Stories 


Honey Ideas for Spring Parites BS GPOOWCUICR PONS... ccc seccccece i 5e 
A Romantic Food DS typewritten POBOS «20... ciccscccesces 5e 
The Versatile Sweet BD GUEEON BONE oc cc ccc cewesescecs 5e 


Leaflets 
‘*100 Honey Helpings’’—Revised 1937, 32 pages. Information on honey and its 
uses and 100 tested recipes. (No samples sent.) 
‘‘New Uses for Our Oldest Sweet’’—Revised 1938. 
‘*Flavor Harmonies with Comb Honey’’—Uses and care of comb honey. 
‘*‘Use Honey in Canning and Preserving.’’ 
‘*It’s a honey’’ —12 ALL HONEY Recipes. 
‘*Food Favorites Made with Honey.’’ 
‘‘Honey Facts'’ — formerly called ‘‘Using Honey.'’ Revised 1938. 
‘*Prize-Winning Recipes’’—from the four National Honey Cookery Contests. 
Selected for simplicity and proven popularity—1938. 
Recipe Stickers 
A 3x3 sticker for use on all honey containers by INSTITUTE MEMBERS ONLY. 
Gives one honey recipe and membership seal. 
Send direct to AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN for samples with prices. 

Note: We have a very limited supply of the National Honey Week window streamers 
that were left over from last year. They may be had while they last for 3c a piece, 10 for 
15c prepaid. 

This space donated by Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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Root’s Goods 
* Mi | « 

—Quantity discounts on your 

larger orders. 

—Special Outfits of Bees and 

Equipment for Orchardists and 

Beginners. 


Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
It’s best for your equipment. 


Prices quoted on application. 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
LANSING, MICH. 


510 N. Cedar St. 


























It's Sections 
that Count 


in the production of 
Comb Honey! 


CHOOSE SECTIONS 
MADE BY LOTZ 


—For Best Quality Material! 

—For Accurate and Uniform Dimen- 
sions! 

—For the Smooth Dovetail and the Oval 
V-Grooves which mean no Loss by 
Breakage and Ease in Assembly! 

For that Glossier Polish which en- 
hances the appearance of your Comb 
Honey! 


WHEN BETTER SECTIONS 
ARE MADE, LOTZ WILL 
MAKE THEM! 

A complete line of other bee supplies 


listed in our new 1938 catalog. 
Write for your free copy. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 



































Our patented wired foundation is designed 
for Hoffman frames with one piece bottom 
bar and it is the only practical wired fouuda- 
tion on the market. 

Ten vertical wires, made of spring steel, 
are suspended from a horizontal stay which 
fastens to the top bar by means of five sharp 
push-in projections, and the wooden wedge is 
used only to fill up the space. These wires do 
not come all the way down to the bottom of 
the sheet so that if the bees should start 
gnawing the foundation from the bottom, 
they would not get at the wires. No horizon- 
tal wires are needed, but we recommend one 
wire, preferably the lowest. 

$45.00 per 100 lbs. 
Making charges $18.00 per 100 
if you furnish wax. 















H. E. GRAHAM, 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queens. 


Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 
From one package to a truck load will receive our special attention. We take 
special pride in our ability to fill large orders promptly. A quarter of a century 
of efficient service, in the same locality, is our record. 

My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you again. 
2-lb. package bees with select laying qoeen, each .................0000e- $2.45 
3-lb. package bees with select laying queen, each ..................20000- 3.15 

15% discount to dealers, 










Cameron, Texas 








Yu 
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Genuine Italian 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 

from one of Alabama’s largest producers 

A large supply—Full weight packages—Fast and efficient service— 

Health certificate furnished—Select laying queens and young vigorous 
worker bees. 

Book orders now. Delivery when wanted. | 2-lb. package without queen ea... 1.70 









Italian Queens, each............ .75 | 3-Ib. ws ~ * 1. Se 
2-lb. package with queen, each... 2.45 | For each additional Ib. bees add. .70 
3-Ib. 4%; 4 ~ oss Oe 15% discount from above prices to dealers. 


HOLDER APIARIES 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 








Rubber Stamps, Egg Stamps, Steel Stamps, SMD fing. Tougher, lancer lasting Coppers 
Branding Irons, Hog Ringers. | Bearing oe. ee Fee ‘actory 
. ‘ WE PAY GHT. 160 styles and 
All kinds of signs. helahis army ay td = ee 
Lf Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Bar 
The Sackmann Stamp & Stencil Co. “a Paints, Roofing. ewrite today: 
74 W. Exchange St., Akron, Ohio sss) fillpese. 21 Muncie, Indiana 

















California Bees & Queens 


Most Northern Shippers in California 








Safe Arrival and Satisfaction. 
Lower express rates to the north and northwest. 
“Quality”? None Better. 


Prices for 1938 


2-Pound Package With GQueem. ... 2. cc ccc ccc ccsccn $2.45 each 
3-Pound Package with Queen...................... 3.15 each 
Se ncak wae cee ee kee wee ae wee ee ae a .75 each 


Special prices on large lots. 


Circular upon request. 


Banta & Wire, Redding, Calif. 
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\s Meet*Today yisiNeeds with 


\Dadants yt ‘Wired Foundation 


Can You 





Match It? 


Fourteen Years of Service. 


Many More to Come 


This comb is from the Dadant Apiaries. It was photographed in 1923 to 
start the advertising for Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation. There are hun- 
dreds of similar combs drawn in previous years, and also in 1923 that are 
still in beehives in our apiaries; still good for many years to come. 


In these fourteen years this comb 
with four cycles of brood a year may 
easily have produced over 300,000 
bees because the full surface of the 
comb is available for the queen. She 
can lay an egg in every cell to de- 
velop into a worker bee. With two 
flows a year, this comb could have 
stored over 100 pounds of honey; 
and passed through the extractor 
twenty-eight times. Combs like this 
will last as long as we keep bees un- 
less fire or disease or accident be- 





yond our control take them away 
from us. 


Can you match this story? Have 
you combs like this? The first cost of 
the comb is the smallest item. What 
it will do for you is the big item. 
When you get combs that will give 
you service like this, they are worth 
many times the initial investment 
and deserve care and _ protection 
through the years. Remember this 
when you buy foundation. 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR FOUNDATION BUYING, 
CONSIDER WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Crimp-wired-—Plain—-Surplus 





BEESWAX WANTED. We buy at all times. Send a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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100 3-pound packages installed April 21, 1937 on combs of syrup, and given chaff trays for top 
packing. This picture, taken May 20, 1937, shows that several colonies had already been given 
another body of combs underneath for room. 93 of the 100 packages were producers, 


Installing Package Bees 


Russell H. Kelty 


Sugar Syrup Fed Lavishly 
Gives Good Results 


in Michigan 


To insure profitable returns on an 
investment in package bees the op- 
erator should order from a reliable 
shipper, receive the packages eight 
to ten weeks previous to the main 
honey flow, install them properly 
and be fairly well assured of a good 
honey flow. 

Transportation service has_ im- 
proved greatly in the past few years 
so that it is now the exception rather 
than the rule to find packages in 
poor condition on arrival. Neverthe- 
less, it is important that the express 
agent notify the beekeeper by tele- 
phone upon arrival of the bees, and 
if any of the packages are in distress, 
a bad-order statement to that effect 
should be made out by the express 


agent before the beekeeper signs for 
the shipment. 


Gorge Bees with Syrup 


The packages should be taken into 
a moderately cool room or basement 
and fed sugar syrup made of equal 
parts of sugar and water sprinkled 
or painted on the sides of the cages 
repeatedly until the bees refuse to 
remove the syrup from the screen. 
This may take two or three hours of 
feeding, but it is important to gorge 
the bees with syrup before trying 
to release them in the hive. 

It is an advantage to give the 
package enough food at the time of 
installation to carry it over until the 
honey flow. At least enough food 
should be given to meet brood-rear- 
ing requirements for three weeks 
so that no disturbance to the colony 
will be necessary for three weeks 
after installation. 

From our experiences we feel cer- 
tain that much of the loss of queens 
from supersedure comes from manip- 
ulation of the newly established 
package by the beekeeper during 
the first ten days to two weeks after 
installation. 
























Fill Combs with Syrup 


If drawn combs are available an 
easy way to provide food for the 
package is to sprinkle warm syrup 
into combs before installation of the 
package. If a flat tank or wash tub 
large enough to hold two or more 
combs lying flat on the bottom is 
available the job of sprinkling or 
pouring the syrup into the combs 
moves along rapidly. Two men 
working together expedite manipu- 
lations, one handling the sprinkling 
can, the other placing the combs and 
turning them when either side is 
full. A standard size comb will hold 
about three pounds of syrup. When 
the combs have been filled they are 
placed in hive bodies over a tank or 
tray to drain over night and are 
placed in the hive where the pack- 
age is to be installed the afternoon of 
the day the packages arrive. In our 
experiment last spring we placed 
five combs full of syrup in each hive, 
but seven, eight or nine combs of 
syrup would be better. 

It is advisable to introduce pack- 
ages in a location where there are no 
other established colonies of bees to 
avoid robbing and drifting. Further- 
more, a site for introducing package 
bees should have wind protection, 
should slope south and every hive 
should be given a chaff tray on top 
for insulation. 

Putting Bees in Hives 

When the packages have been fed 
all the syrup they will take and the 
hives in which the packages are to 
be placed are all arranged in the bee 
yard on their stands, the combs of 
syrup for food are placed in the hive 
bodies and one package is placed by 
each colony. Again, two working to- 
gether expedite manipulations. Five 
combs are removed from the hive 
body before the package is opened, 
four combs being left on one side of 
the hive and one comb on the outside 
wall. A small nail is driven into the 
top bar of the center comb. One op- 
erator loosens the wooden cover over 


**Drifting’’ may follow if packages are in- 
stalled on warm, bright days. 


When we tried to shake four and five pound 
packages into hives on a warm day, large 
queenless swarms of confused bees took to the 
air. 


the tin feeder in the package, jars 
the bees into the bottom of the cage, 
removes the feeder can and hands 
the queen cage on its wire to the 
other operator. In that way one op- 
erator can concentrate on care of the 
queen, the other on handling the 
bees. The one who is to handle the 
queen cage first inspects the queen 
to see if she is lively or half dead, 
and if she is not in good condition 
or is dead, she is to be returned to the 
shipper since it is useless to put an 
injured queen into a package. If the 
queen is in good condition as is us- 
ually the case, the operator removes 
the pasteboard over the candy in the 
cage and pokes a hole through the 
candy with a 6-penny nail, being 
careful not to make a hole larger 
than the nail. The wire the queen 
cage is hung on is then attached to 
the candy end of the cage. 


In the meantime the operator who 
is handling the bees has shaken all 
the bees out of the package through 
the feeder hole by rolling the bees 
backwards and forwards “tunking”’ 
the cage all around to get the bees 
rolling like beans. The last dozen 
bees may be forgotten or the cage 
may be placed in front of the hive 
on the ground until they crawl cut. 
The operator handling the queen 
then places the queen cage directly 
in the cluster of bees on the bottom 
of the hive for a few seconds until a 
cluster as large as an orange has 
formed around the queen cage. Then 
the queen cage is hung on a wire on 
the small nail in the top bar of the 
center comb so it is hanging down 
towards the middle of the comb with 
the candy end of the cage upward. 
As soon as the bees have crawled up 
on the combs of syrup the remain- 
ing combs are placed in the hive. 
Only nine combs are placed in the 
hive at this time so that there will 
be room for clustering space around 
the queen cage. This is particularly 
important if the weather is cool. 
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The entrance block should be im- 
mediately placed in the hive allow- 
ing only a one-inch by % inch en- 
trance, and if the day is warm, it will 
be well to throw a little loose grass 
over the entrance to discourage im- 
mediate flight. It is much better if 
the day is slightly cool or even a lit- 
tle rainy to discourage immediate 
flight of bees. On a warm day, in- 
troduce packages towards evening 
to avoid drifting. 

If four or five pound packages 
are being used it is advisable to 
change the procedure on very warm, 
bright days, as follows: Instead of 
shaking the bees out of the cage, re- 





se rag: Se 


The queen cage is hung on a wire on the cen- 
ter comb, candy-end up, 


move the queen cage and change 
ends with the hanging wire so that 
the candy end is up, place the pack- 
age in an empty hive body under- 
neath a hive body of combs filled 
with syrup, the queen cage hanging 
in the middle of the center combs in 
a small cluster of bees as described 
before. The bees will quickly leave 
the package and cluster around the 
queen on the combs of syrup. We 
found that shaking the bees out of 
four or five pound packages on a 
warm day resulted in swarming-out 
and great confusion of bees in the 
air. Large, queenless swarms of half- 
bushel size formed from these con- 
fused bees and defied ordinary 
manipulation, refusing to accept a 
queen and amounted to a total loss. 

If no combs are available, a divis- 
ion-board feeder or a friction-top 
pail feeder must be used, of course. 
Combs of honey held over from the 
previous year may be used if there 
is no danger of disease. 

After installation it is very im- 
portant to avoid manipulating the 
bees until the queen has been laying 
a week or ten days. It is well to peek 
in without smoking or jarring the 
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hive on the third day after introduc- 
ing the bees to see if the queen has 
left the cage. If the queen is still in 
the cage, the hole through the candy 
is enlarged enough to allow the 
queen to leave the cage and the cage 
is returned to the hive. If the queen 
has left the cage, the combs are 
quietly moved together to fill the 
space where the queen cage hung, 
and the hive closed immediately. 
The bees are then left absolutely 
alone for three weeks. Naturally, if 
the bees were being fed with pails 
or division-board feeders the food 
supply must be replenished. But if 
combs of syrup are used, no further 
manipulation is necessary until the 
bees need more comb-space. 


Supply of Pollen Essential 


It is very important that the bees 
have fresh pollen available from the 
day of arrival and a nectar flow 
greatly stimulates brood-rearing. 
Furthermore, insulation such as a 
chaff-tray affords, conserves heat 
and helps the bees rapidly expand 
their brood-nest. 

The length of time between arriv- 
al date and commencement of honey 
flow is also very important. Remem- 
ber that the bees which come in the 
package do not gather the surplus 
honey to pay for their purchase. But 
they must create a large enough 
brood-nest before they die to double 
or treble their original number by 
the time the main honey flow begins. 

For example, 100 three-pound 
packages installed April 20 to 25 isa 
better investment than 100 five- 
pound packages installed June 1 for 
the same money, if the honey flow 
begins June 15 to 20. Actual experi- 
ment proves this to be true. Like- 
wise, if the honey flow begins July 
10 to 15, a two-pound package in- 
stalled April 20 to 25 may produce 
nearly as large a crop as a three- 
pound package installed the same 
date. Therefore, the two-pound pack- 
age is popular in the sweet-clover 
and alfalfa regions and the three- 
pound package is generally used in 
the north-central states where alsike 
and white clover begin to bloom in 
early June. That does not mean, 
however, that a four or five pound 
package is not a good investment in 
either area. We need experimenta- 
tion to show which size of package 
yields the best average returns un- 
der typical conditions. 

East Lansing, Mich. 














Hand pollinating with a camel’s hair brush is 
necessarily a delicate operation which requires 
time and patience, 


Pollination in Lake Ontario Area 


Harold A. Merrell 


There’s a Real Thrill for the Beekeeper Who Sees His Bees 
Helping to Develop a Bumper Fruit Crop 


For eight years fruit growers in 
the Lake Ontario region of New 
York State have been using bees for 
orchard pollination. Their experience 
compared with results obtained by 
fruit growers in other localities 
prove the value of bees as polliniz- 
ers. Some authorities go so far as to 
say that bees are worth fifteen times 
as much to the fruit grower as to the 
beekeeper since the returns from the 
fruit crop are so much greater than 
the commercial value of the honey 
crop. 

I quote with permission a state- 
ment written by a fruit grower and 
published in the “Wayne County 
Farm Bureau News” under the head- 
ing, “Fruit Pollination Pays Divi- 
dends.” “I have two rows of Spy 
trees, 20 trees in all, in the center of 
one block. In the past, most years’ 
set was very light. Mr. Buckman 
thought some bees in the orchard 
might change this. I am glad to re- 
port that the fruit from these 20 
trees will pay rent of bees, all of this 
year’s spray bill and Farm Bureau 
dues and still leave some to buy coal 
to keep us warm this winter.” 

Lack of Bees for Pollination 

For several years previous to the 
spring of 1929 unfavorable weather 
during the period of bloom and lack 
of insects had reduced the crops of 
the fruit growers in the Ontario 


Lake region. These men were anx- 


ious to do something to remedy this 
situation and when the college 
specialists recommended the use of 
bees they were glad to act upon rec- 
ommendation. 

At the winter meetings held by the 
Farm Bureau staff the use of bees 
was discussed and all beekeeyers 
who had bees to sell or rent were 
contacted. I had recently finished 
college where I had specialized in 
Economic Entomology, and I had 
some experience on comb and ex- 
tracted honey production and a cou- 
ple of seasons in the inspection ser- 
vice. My own fifty colonies were lo- 
cated in one of the poorest beekeep- 
ing areas in the state—but conveni- 
ently near the fruit growers! I be- 
came interested in the possibilities 
of bees as pollinzers and decided to 
join forces with the fruit growers. 
I accepted as many rental orders 
as I could fill, as did other beekeep- 
ers in the vicinity and many orders 
were placed with package bee ship- 
pers. 


As the spring weather turned 
warm the fruit growers were hope- 
ful. Early in May the buds broke iin 
full bloom almost over night. Col- 
onies of bees were rushed. into -the 
orchards but unfortunately the pack- 
age bees were not available and they 
arrived after the bloom was over. 
Professor Phillips, MeDaniels, and 
Rea were in the area during the 
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blooming season gaining the much- 
needed information as to the prac- 
tices necessary to supply the maxi- 
mum number of bees for pollination. 

After the second year the over- 
wintered colonies were greatly pre- 
ferred to the package bees. When I 
think back and remember the weak 
colonies that were used the first year 
or two I can hardly believe that the 
bee program could succeed, but it 
has. 


Colony Requirements Change 


The requirements of the growers 
have increased as to the number of 
colonies used, and, more important, 
as to the strength of the colonies. The 
first season we used single-story 
colonies. They were not to be too 
strong for they might swarm and 
they were wintered in cellars. Now 
they must be at least two-story col- 
onies and every effort is made to 
have them exceedingly strong for 
fruit bloom. 

At first there was some question 
as to which varieties of fruit most 
needed pollination and by what va- 
rieties cross pollination could be ef- 
fected. McIntosh proved to be an 
outstanding variety of apples requir- 
ing cross pollination, but Spies, 
Greenings, and nearly all varieties 
seem to yield better with strong col- 
onies in the orchard and ample pro- 
vision for cross pollination. With 
pears, and sweet and sour cherries 
also, bees are a big factor in the pro- 
duction of a commercial crop. One 
strong colony is used to about four 
acres of orchard where the pollina- 
tion need is serious. If the trees are 
small or native insects plentiful 
fewer colonies may be needed. Un- 
fortunately for native insect the 
spray program has become so thor- 
ough that these insects are greatly 
reduced in number and unable to set 
a commercial crop of fruit unless 
the weather and working conditions 
are ideal. 

At the outset there were some 
fruit growers who were also bee- 
keepers on a small scale. Others de- 
cided to buy colonies and become 
beekeepers. At the present time 
about 90 % of the bees used are rent- 
ed from beekeepers in the county. 
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The beekeeping efforts of the fruit 
growers did not get the desired re- 
sults. Many were too busy to follow 
the practices needed to produce 
strong colonies at fruit bloom. Many 
times the bees were left in the or- 
chards and were badly poisoned. I 
have purchased several hundred col- 
onies from the growers and have paid 
for them by rental services. In the 
long run they find this more econom- 
ical and satisfactory. They are free 
from all responsibilities except that 
of stating the number of colonies 
they wish and deciding where and 
when they should be placed and then, 
of course, paying the bill! 

What is the Beekeepers’ Responsi- 

bility? 

He must have the required number 
of strong colonies ready for fruit 
bloom, whenever that may be. He 
must be equipped to place them in 
the orchards when they are needed 
and to remove them when they are 
no longer required. He must be able 
to ‘“‘take it’ if his bees are badly 
poisoned or become diseased, or, if 
his equipment is injured in trans- 
portation. 

In order to have our colonies at 
maximum strength for fruit bloom, 
we see that in late summer each col- 
ony is headed by a good queen, pre- 
ferably by a young one. We also plan 
on having ample stores for each col- 
ony, if there is no nectar coming in 
at this time. They are in two stories 
and before they are packed we see 
that the hive body is full of honey. 

I like to pack my bees early in a 
well protected location near a 
stream or pond so that the bees can 
get early pollen and nectar in the 
spring from the plants that grow 
along the banks. I feel that this is 
important. The bees are packed in 
straw held in place by a strong 
building paper and binding twine. 
This is an inexpensive packing and 
it seems to aid greatly in insuring 
strong colonies early in the season. 
The winter loss from all causes is us- 
ually about 10%. For the last three 
years I have packed about 800 col- 
onies and from this number T have 
rented over 500 each year. The cel- 
lar wintered bees were not strong 
enough for effective pollination by 
fruit bloom and I have not wintered 
my colonies in cellars for some time. 


Packages to Strengthen Weak Col- 
onies 


The growers have not found the 
use of package bees alone to be sat- 


A high producing orchard bordering the lake. 











 _— 
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isfactory, yet I feel they should be 
used to strengthen colonies that are 
somewhat depleted in field forces at 
the time of fruit bloom. I find that I 
can get an average colony up to full 
strength by the addition of some 
package bees. I get them early so I 
can be sure they are developing well 
before they are moved to the or- 
chard. If I wait until the last few 
days to add the package bees the col- 
onies do not react as they should. 

Unpacking in the spring is de- 
layed just as long as possible to les- 
sen the danger of curtailing brood 
rearing. It frequently happens that 
there is a two or three weeks period 
from the time the bees are moved 
into the orchards until they are actu- 
ally needed. If they are unpacked 
early there is some danger of slow- 
ing brood rearing, and bees being 
reared at this time are most useful 
during bloom. 

The colonies are all inspected for 
disease and to see that stores are 
plentiful. They are graded as to 
strength at this time. For lack of a 
better method we judge the strength 
by the number of frames of brood in 
the colony. Colonies with bees cov- 
ering less than five frames of brood 
at the time of inspection, seldom get 
to be strong colonies by the time the 
bloom is ready to be worked. A 
strong colony has seven to twelve or 
more frames of brood. 


Delivery of Bees is Rush Work 


The colonies are inspected when 
the weather is warm and they are 
delivered at night or early in the 
morning and on cold days. Last 
spring the unseasonably warm 
weather caused the greatest rush I 
have experienced in this work. For 
eight days I worked day and night 
with all the helpers I could get. We 
unpacked, inspected, and delivered 
the 500 colonies in that time. 

In this work I have developed a 
good sense of direction and have be- 
come familiar with most of the forty- 
six orchards to which I deliver bees. 
This helps me in placing the bees at 
night. The grower frequently leaves 
it to me to place them. I try to get 
the bees located so that they will be 
evenly distributed in the variety to 
be pollinated. I also try to locate 
each hive in a sheltered spot on the 
sunny side of the tree. 

After the colonies are placed I 
frequently have to return to the or- 
chards to “‘service’’ them. Sometimes 
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the bees get poison and the grower 
objects because they are not more 
active, or a colony may swarm and 
need attention. In some orchards I 
move the bees from sweet cherries to 
the late varieties of apples, such as 
Spies. Then there are some years 
when some colonies have to be su- 
pered. 


When the fruit grower is told that 
the rental charge is $5.00 for a strong 
colony and $3.50 for an average 
colony his first thought is that the 
beekeepers’ pollination service is a 
get-rich-quick scheme. As I explain 
that 800 to 1000 colonies are re- 
quired to furnish 500 to 600 suitable 
for rental and make clear the special 
preparation they need and the possi- 
bilities of losses to the beekeeper 
they realized that the charge is not 
excessive. 


I frequently wonder about the fu- 
ture of the beekeeper engaged in pol- 
lination work. When the economic 
situation becomes adjusted so that 
the growers get a fair return for their 
fruit I feel sure there will be a great- 
er demand for bees in this work. 
Perhaps someone will devise a sat- 
isfactory means of distributing bees 
in the orchards without carrying a 
heavy two-story colony. Until that is 
done, the work is strenuous and is 
not suitable for any except the more 
vigorous. There is a real thrill ‘or 
the beekeeper, however, as he sees 
his bees at work on the fruit blos- 
soms or better still, surveys a bumper 
crop of fruit which they have helped 
to produce. 

Wolcott, N. Y. 





THEY KEEP YOUR BEES CLEAN 





Mr. C. L. Duax, Chicago, Ills., inspector for 
Illinois; Mr. J. EB, Starkey, Indianapolis, in- 
spector for Indiana. 
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Bee Milk 





Allen Latham 


With Special Reference to the Age of the Bee Producing It 


The term bee-milk appears to me 
a better term than royal jelly, inas- 
much as this milk is produced and 
fed to the larvae of both worker and 
queen and very likely in a diluted 
form to the larva of the drone. 

A few years ago a statement made 
by Jay Smith attracted my attention, 
which statement said that older bees 
produced better queens than young 
bees. Though inclined at the time to 
accept his statement I did not go 
quite as far as he did. Later experi- 
ence has caused me to go that far and 
possibly even farther. 

It is a well-known fact that cows 
produce richer milk late in a gesta- 
tion period, so by analogy why 
should bees not produce richer milk 
in the later period of their life as 
nurse-bees? 

Mel Pritchard in Confab tells of 
having batches of queens which were 
poor for some reason not easy to un- 
derstand. I have had the same exper- 
ience, and am beginning to think that 
those poor batches of cells which are 
not well-built and which have a poor 
supply of jelly and which yield 
worthless queens may be laid to the 
use of bees too young for good work. 

My method of queen-rearing is 
to bring from my outyards bees rang- 
ing from a week to two weeks of age. 
Of course, there may be a few older 
bees and an occasional very young 
bee, but most of the bees will be 
what I have often termed graduated 
nurse-bees or control bees. These 
bees are dumped into a hive with 
broodless combs and to hold them 
either a frame of young brood is 
slipped in or a caged queen is laid 
over the top-bars. At the end of 
three or four days these bees are 
given a lot of cups which two or 
three hours later are grafted. The 
result is excellent. 

Sometimes I shake out ten or 
twelve pounds of bees from my home 
colonies and dump them into one of 
my queen-rearing hives. All the 
older bees and many of the other 
bees which have oriented their sur- 
roundings desert the hive, leaving 
some seven or eight pounds of bees 
with an average age of about a week. 
I have found that to get good queens 





I must not graft cups for this lot for 
at least four or five days and then 
the results are not satisfactory. 

An experience this last summer or 
autumn was very enlightening and 
rather astounding. I brought-in about 
12 pounds of bees from an outyard 
and dumped into a hive as usual. 
This was done August 17 or 18. Very 
few of these bees were under one 
week of age. On August 21 I grafted 
about 50 cups and got some of the 
finest cells I ever saw. This I laid to 
the fact that there were such a vast 
number of nurse bees. The cells 
pleased me so much I decided to let 
that colony rear another batch so I 
removed these cells giving the frame 
to another colony and on August 28, 
at which time there was scarcely a 
bee under two weeks of age and most 
of them three weeks, I gave them an- 
other batch of grafted cups. From 
the first lot I got 45 magnificent cells 
and from the second grafting 48 cells 
as good if not better than the first 
lot. 

At this time I had a communica- 
tion from a doctor in the Children’s 
Hospital, Boston, asking if I could 
supply him with some royal jelly. 
This doctor was planning to feed this 
royal jelly to rats and cavies to see 
what effect it would have on the 
growth of these young animals. The 
object of course was to find out if 
it would be advisable to try the 
same feeding on incubator babies. 

Number 9 had done so well on 
those two batches of cells that I de- 
cided to devote that colony to the 
production of royal jelly to send to 
Boston. 

On September 8 I grafted about 65 
cups for Number 9. Now at this time 
the hive had a few bees under four 
weeks of age, and none under three 
weeks. Conditions were good and the 
cups were well accepted and fed 
bounteously. Three days after graft- 
ing I took out the frame and shaving 
off the open ends of the cups scooped 
out the jelly. In many cases the jelly 
was three-eighths of an inch deep. 
From those cups I got over 15 cubic 
centimeters of jelly. 

On September 14 I again gave this 


(Continued on page 265) 
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Hiving Package Bees 


L. T. Floyd 


Provincial Apiarist of Manitoba, Canada 





Orthodox Methods 
of Hiving Packages 
Are Not Always 
Followed 


The McCrea yard which belongs to Wesley 
Hunter of Elm Creek, Manitoba. 


{[Mr. Floyd has probably seen more pack- 
ages of bees on the receiving end of the route 
than any other person. He has watched the 
package business grow from a meager begin- 
ning some years ago to its present status in 


Manitoba Editor. | 


The Canadian Customs credit Man- 
itoba with the purchase of package 
bees and queens to the value of ap- 
proximately $100,000 in 1937. 

There are many methods used for 
hiving packages. Orthodox methods 
are not always followed. The meth- 
od I like best is as follows: 

Combs from brood chambers of the 
previous year, with honey in the 
corners and along the top bars and 
some pollen are best. An equivalent 
of two full combs of honey should be 
in each hive intended for a package. 
Queens should come without candy 
or attendants and suspended among 
the bees in the package. Upon ar- 
rival of the bees hiving may com- 
mence at once but there should be 
no hurry. 

Hives should be spaced well apart 
so bees will not mix in flight. When 
the hive is in position, the package 
of bees is given a smart blow to jar 
all the bees into the bottom of the 
cage. The syrup can and queen cage 
is removed. The metal end or cork is 
removed from the queen cage and 
the hole pressed full of granulated 
honey—a _ teaspoonful is not too 
much. The queen cage is then placed 
between the second and third comb 
from the side of the hive with the 
honey end down. The hive should 
then be filled entirely with combs 
and if the day is fine and warm the 
bees can be shaken at the entrance 


like a swarm but if the day is cool or 
cold (and this is the weather we ex- 
pect) we shake the bees inside the 
hive on the bottom board where 
they rush together to keep warm. 

We then carefully place the combs 
on the bees and allow them to ascend 
between the combs and as soon as 
the top bars are level with the top 
of the hive we place the cover on the 
hive, narrow the hive entrance to 
an inch wide and leave them without 
disturbance for weeks. 


Over Manipulation Causes Superse- 
dure 


We are sure the queen will be re- 
leased as the bees will not leave the 
granulated honey until all is licked 
out. Entrances only are examined in 
the mornings and if a dead queen ap- 
pears at an entrance that hive is 
marked and examined on the first 
fine day. It is no proof that a pack- 
age hive is queenless when a dead 
queen appears at the entrance a day 
or two after hiving, as queens often 
get into packages at the shipping 
point without the knowledge of the 
shipper and the caged queen is al- 
ways killed when this happens. 

In the writer’s opinion nearly all 
supersedure of queens in package 
bees is caused by too much attention 
and examination by the receiver. 
We had a shipment of fifty packages 
which we had no chance to examine 
for a month after hiving as we could 
not get extra queens. When the 
queens came and we examined the 
packages every queen was on the 
job. We have many similar reports. 
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If there are no combs of honey 
ready packages must be fed sugar 
syrup. The feeder can may be invert- 
ed directly over the cluster in a su- 
per and the tops of the frames cov- 
ered with burlap around the feeder 
can. 

Disturbance in feeding will not 
cause queens to be superseded but 
the removal of combs is what makes 
the trouble. The above plan is de- 
signed to do away with nearly all 
supersedure but will not make good 
queens out of bad ones. 

Another Method of Hiving Packages 

Our Springfield Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has an interesting plan of 
handling package bees to serve a 
district. In this district all bees are 
killed in the fall. The Association 
secretary places an order for 3000 
packages of bees for spring delivery, 
delivery dates from April 15th to the 
end of the month. This secretary has 
an assistant and deliveries are picked 
up daily at Winnipeg, twenty miles 
away, by the secretary or his assist- 
ant. These are delivered to the dif- 
ferent members of whom there are 
about forty. 

Their method of hiving is as fol- 
lows: On warm sunshiny days hiving 
begins about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon so there will be little flight 
that night. On cool cloudy days hiv- 
ing begins at once. If a blizzard with 
snow blows, hiving is done in a 
warm building with hive entrances 
closed, but packages are hived just 
the same. 

Hives are prepared with five 
combs containing honey, three on 
one side, two on the other and the 
center of the hive empty at first. 
Into the empty space the bees are 
quickly shaken. The syrup can is 
opened and the queen cage immersed 
in the warm syrup. The screen is 
then pulled off and the queen and 
attendants now sticky with syrup, 
thrown on top of the cluster of bees 
on the bottom board. The combs of 
honey are then drawn carefully to 
the center so as not to crush the bees, 
and the empty combs placed at the 
side to fill the hive body completely. 
The hive is then closed and the job 
is complete. If comb foundation only 
is available no effort is made to se- 
cure combs but the hive is supplied 
with a feeder, as already described. 

Syrup (half sugar and half water) 
is fed daily each evening for a 
month in the can that came with the 
bees inverted over the cluster in a 
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super, and results are said to be fully 
as good as when combs are supplied. 
Each hive is examined a week later 
by removing very carefully a comb 
in the center of the cluster, just far 
enough to see if it contains eggs. If 
eggs are present the hive is closed 
quickly. 


Use a Little Smoke if Necessary 


If the operator is afraid of bees, a 
little smoke, but only a little, should 
be used over the combs and the day 
should be warm enough for bees to 
fly freely. As soon as package bees 
are hived, entrances are narrowed 
to about an inch. A lath with an inch 
entrance cut in it will serve nicely. 
This can be nailed in position. The 
above method is said to have about 
from five to ten percent of superse- 
dure. 

You will note, however, that both 
of these methods make candy and 
attendants in queen cages unneces- 
sary. Candy often hardens, holding 
the queens imprisoned indefinitely 
and much valuable time is lost. No 
time is lost by either of the above 
methods. We do not paint syrup on 
the screen of packages as that may 
start robbing. 

A question may arise. Why not re- 
move the queen cage in the first 
method? If the day is warm and the 
operator very careful I do not think 
it will cause trouble to remove the 
queen cage and close the space be- 
tween the combs about a week after 
hiving. I, however, would much pre- 
fer to have a spur of comb built in 
the space than have the queen super- 
seded. A superseded queen in May 
means a lost crop unless combs of 
brood are available to reinforce the 
hive and make up for the lost time. 




















Enlarged photograph of a worker bee, show- 

ing the rounded pellets of pollen on her rear 

legs. Honey bees render an invaluable service 

to fruit growers and farmers in pollinating 

blossoms. Every farm should have some bees 
to insure larger crops of seed and fruit. 
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Easter Treats 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


This Delightful Season 
Would Not Be Complete 


Without Honey 


_ Are you planning a party, or look- 
ing for something unusually nice just 
for the family, and perhaps a guest 
or two? Then I am sure you will be 
interested in some of these flavor- 
some honey goodies. 

Easter is one of the most colorful 
holidays of the entire year. We see 
all the colors of the rainbow in cloth- 
ing, decorations, and food. From all 
the colors in Nature’s paint-pot yel- 
low seems to be the color chosen to 
symbolize the season. Crocuses and 
daffodils, gay heralds of spring, no 
doubt played their part in this se- 
lection as well as the yellow and 
white of the egg which typifies the 
beginning of life. 

Cake is the acknowledged favorite 
for the dessert course and for parties. 
For best results, a good cake flour 
should be used. Special cake flours 
belong to the pastry flour class but 
are even finer in texture and the 
lowest of all the flours in gluten 
content. The gluten is softer than 
that of pastry flours. Pastry flour 
gives baked products a thin, tender 
crust and a delicate crumb. Since 
pastry flour can neither absorb nor 
retain moisture as all-purpose flour 
can, honey is splendidly adapted for 
use with pastry and cake flours. 
Angel food and sponge cakes remain 
delightfully fresh and moist. A more 





Angel food cake is the aristocrat of the 
sponge cake family, You'll be delighted with 
the golden brown, crisp and tender crust. 
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The children will exclaim with delight when 
this delicately flavored gold cake is cut and 
the eggs come tumbling out. 


creditable product is the result if 
honey is used in this capacity rather 
than as the entire sweetening agent. 


Honey Gold Cake 


Delicately flavored gold cake will 
carry out the _ traditional color 
scheme and the children will be de- 
lighted when the cake is cut and the 
eggs come tumbling out. To make 
it, assemble: One cup sifted cake 
flour, 1 cup sifted sugar, 6 egg 
whites, %4 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
cream of tartar, 2 tablespoons honey, 
4 egg yolks, % teaspoon lemon ex- 
tract and % teaspoon orange extract. 

Sift flour before measuring. Add 
half the sugar to the flour and sift 
together twice. Add salt to egg 
whites, beat until foamy, then add 
cream of tartar and beat until the 
surface holds a line when the beater 
is drawn across it. Add remaining 
sugar, and the honey, a little at a 
time, and continue beating till the 
whites hold up in peaks. Fold in the 
egg yolks, beaten until very thick, to- 
gether with the flavoring extracts. 
Sift the flour over the batter a little 
at a time and fold in lightly. Bake in 
an ungreased tube pan in a 300-de- 
gree oven for 30 minutes, increase 
heat to 325 degrees and bake 35 min- 
utes. Invert pan until cake is cold. 
Remove from pan and ice. 

Honey Chocolate Icing 

A white icing may be used but we 
especially like this delicious Honey 
Chocolate Icing. In the top part of a 
double boiler combine one cup sugar, 
2 unbeaten egg whites, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 tablespoons honey, 1 table- 
spoon water and 2 squares grated 
chocolate. Place over rapidly boiling 
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water and beat constantly with a ro- 
tary egg beater, cooking 7 minutes. 
Add 1 teaspoon vanilla, if desired. 

Fill the center with candy eggs, 
top with a tiny basket or nest of co- 
conut tinted green and set a gay 
chicken or cunning bunny to guard 
the nest. The eggs may be made of 
Honey Nougat or Honey Fondant. 

Honey Nougat 

This is porous, smooth and has a 
decided honey flavor. For it you will 
need two small, shallow sauce pans. 
In each one place: One cup sugar, % 
cup honey and % cup cold water. 
Time the cooking period so that one 
panful will be ready about five min- 
utes before the second. Stir until dis- 
solved and cook over low fire, with- 
out stirring until a bit dropped in 
cold water will form a hard ball. 
Meanwhile beat the whites of 2 eggs 
until stiff. Pour the first panful 
slowly over the beaten whites, beat- 
ing constantly. Do not scrape the pan. 
Beat and pour on second panful, 
without scraping. Beat until mixture 
is dry and cheesy looking, pulling 
away from the spoon. 

If a variety of colors is desired di- 
vide the mixture after the second 
panful is added and add a few drops 
of liquid vegetable coloring, then 
beat until firm. Mold into eggs, 
handling lightly to preserve the por- 
ous texture. The mixture may be pat- 
ted onto a buttered plate and cut at 
once into bars for delicious Easter 
candy. Nutmeats add_ interesting 
variety. And try dipping some in 
melted milk chocolate. 

Honey Fondant 

For honey fondant combine: 2 cups 
sugar, % cup evaporated milk, 1 ta- 
blespoon honey and % tablespoon 
butter. Cook, stirring occasionally, 
until a bit dropped into cold 
water forms a soft ball. Re- 
move from heat and pour on a 
plate which has been rinsed 
in cold water. Cool at room 
temperature, without stirring, 
until lukewarm. Add 1% tea- 
spoons vanilla and beat until 
thick. Knead until smooth and 
let stand 24 hours in tightly 
covered container. For various 
colors, divide, and tint before 
kneading. 

Honey Angel Food 
Angel food is called the aris- 
tocratic member of the sponge 
cake family. But it is just as 
easily made as its yellow 
relative. Correct oven tem- 
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perature is most important for a 
light, fine textured angel food cake. 
Some homemakers prefer very low, 
some very high temperatures. A hap- 
py medium seems advisable for most 
uniform results with honey angel 
food. The whites and yolks of the 
eggs should be separated as soon as 
they are taken from the refrigerator, 
but the whites should reach room 
temperature before being beaten. 

One and % cups egg whites, 1% 
teaspoons cream of tartar, ™% tea- 
spoon salt, 2 tablespoons honey, 1% 
cups sifted sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
Y% teaspoon almond extract and 1 
cup sifted cake flour. 

Beat egg whites until frothy, beat 
in salt and cream of tartar and con- 
tinue beating until whites stand in 
stiff points. Gradually beat in 1 cup 
of the sifted sugar, add flavorings, 
then drizzle honey in gradually. 
Gently fold in the flour which has 
been sifted 3 times with the remain- 
ing sugar. Bake in moderately slow 
oven 325 degrees F. for one hour. 

It is supposed to be committing 
one of the cardinal sins to ice an 
angel food cake but is it delicious 
with honey icing! Use the above 
recipe, omitting the chocolate and 
tint it yellow to carry out the color 
scheme if you like. 


Combination Cake 


Sponge and angel food combine to 
produce a delectable layer cake suit- 
able for any occasion. 

For the bottom layer assemble: 1 
cup sifted cake flour, 1% cups sift- 
ed sugar, 2 tablespoons honey, 1 cup 
egg whites, % teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon cream of tartar and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Sift and measure flour, add % 
teaspoon cream of tartar, the salt, 


Sponge and angel food are combined to pro- 
duce this delectable cake. 
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and sift 3 times. Beat egg whites un- 
til foamy. Add remaining cream, of 
tartar and continue beating until 
whites hold up in peaks but are not 
dry. Beat in honey gradually. Fold in 
sugar carefully, a tablespoonful at a 
time; fold in flavoring. Sift a little 
flour over mixture and fold in care- 
fully; continue until all is used. Bake 
in layer pan for one hour at 300 de- 
grees. 

In making the top layer you will 
need: One and % cups sifted cake 
flour, 14% teaspoons baking powder, 
4 teaspoon salt, 1 cup sugar, 3 table- 
spoons honey, 9 egg yolks, 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract and 5 tablespoons cold 
water. 

Sift flour, measure and add baking 
powder and salt; sift together 3 
times. Beat yolks until very thick, 
add sugar gradually, beating with 
rotary beater until thick and light, 
add honey in same manner. Fold in 
flour, a little at a time, add flavor- 
ing, then cold water gradually, stir- 
ring just enough to blend. Bake in 
layer pan for one hour at 300 degrees 
F 


Put layers together, using: One- 
third cup honey, 4 tablespoons corn- 
starch, 1 cup pineapple juice, 1 ta- 
blespoon butter, 1 egg yolk, 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice and 1 cup crushed 
pineapple. 

Moisten the cornstarch in a little 
of the pineapple juice. Place pine- 
apple juice and honey in top part of 
double boiler, stir in moistened 
cornstarch and cook over rapidly 
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boiling water, stirring constantly un- 
til it thickens. Add butter, and lemon 
juice; blend and remove from fire. 
Fold in beaten egg yolk. Allow to 
cool, then fold in the crushed pine- 
apple. When filling is cold spread be- 
tween layers and ice with honey ic- 
ing. Decorate with well drained 
slices of pineapple and maraschino 
cherries. 


Honey Caramels 


If you have planned a choice box 
of Easter candies these chewy cara- 
mels and crisp, crunchy popcorn 
balls are just the thing to include. 

One cup sugar, % cup honey, % 
cup cream, ™% teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Combine sugar, honey, cream and 
salt. Cook, stirring over low flame. 
When mixture boils well add butter 
and continue cooking, stirring con- 
stantly, to prevent scorching. Cook 
until a few drops tested in cold water 
will form a firm ball. Remove from 
fire and stir in vanilla. Pour on but- 
ter plate and mark in squares before 
cold. When cold cut at marks and 
wrap in yellow cellophane, or wax 
paper. 

Honey Popcorn Balls 

One cup sugar, % cup honey, 1 cup 
water, and % teaspoon salt. Combine 
and cook to crack stage. Pour over 
freshly popped corn. Shape imo 
balls and wrap in clear or yellow 
cellophane. We use 8 ounces of 
shelled corn for this amount of syrup. 
Makes 12 medium sized balls. 












OLD BRUIN PAYS THE PENALTY 


The remains of a 15 colony apiary which was completely 
demolished by a monstrous bear. Mr. Jay C. Baxter, Cal- 
dosa, N. Y., owner of apiary is seen standing by the 


bear which was trapped and shot. 
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JAMES W. BAIN 


Much has been written on the sub- 
ject of package bees, with results 
varying from success to failure. The 
writer has experienced both. My fail- 
ure was due to the fact that the pack- 
ages were shipped mostly with vir- 
gin queens instead of laying queens 
as ordered. Not knowing virgin 
queens had been sent, we did not 
discover that we had been tricked 
until some four or five days later, 
after the queens had been re- 
leased. Failure to find neither eggs 
nor larvae in due time revealed vir- 
gin queens had been sent. I advised 
the shipper of the error. He stalled 
for time by unnecessary correspond- 
ence until he could catch up on lay- 
ing queens. However, he finally con- 
sented to replace a part of the 
queens, but by this time some of the 
nuclei had dwindled down to a mere 
handful of bees with the majority 
queenless. 

Sixty-eight packages were ordered 
to be divided among neighboring 
beekeepers, eighteen of which were 
assigned to the writer. From the 
eighteen packages we managed to 
save five, all of which did well. The 
balance being very weak were united 
with other colonies. 


Packages With Queens Can Be Made 
Profitable 


However, the plan of buying pack- 
age bees from the South is practical. 
Anyone with sufficient knowledge to 
handle package bees intelligently, 
can realize very satisfactory returns 
with but little outlay. Our experi- 
ence has been that a three-pound 
package of bees, with a good queen 
safely installed on drawn combs with 
ample food, on or before April 15 
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Queenless Packages 
for Weak Colonies 


James W. Bain 


Young Queenless Bees Can Mean 
Much to Both Honey Producer 


and Queen Breeder 


year after year, will be equal to the 
average colony in any yard in this 
locality of central Ohio. Weather 
conditions being favorable, full 
sheets of foundation can be used in- 
stead of drawn combs with satisfac- 
tory results, but syrup must be fed 
abundantly. 

From experience, I am inclined to 
believe that beekeepers in general 
overlook the advantages in purchas- 
ing queenless bees from the South 
to strengthen all colonies from av- 
erage strength to the weakest. Ex- 
periments along this line have yield- 
ed far greater returns, dollar for dol- 
lar invested, than any plan we have 
tried. Another advantage is in having 
no queens to lose by introduction 
and supersedure, thereby simplifying 
the installation of the bees. At least 
this has been our experience. Colon- 
ies thus supplied with young bees 
soon build up to the equal of any in 
the yard. If increase is desired, these 
strong colonies can be divided later 
to a much better advantage due to 
warmer weather and more favora- 
ble conditions. 


By purchasing queenless bees, 
southern breeders can more readily 
supply them when wanted; but if 
queens are required with packages, 
weather conditions may interfere 
with queen-rearing operations, there- 
by delaying shipment. 


Queenless Bees Boost Weak Colonies 


One not having tried the idea of 
strengthening weak colonies with 
young bees has no conception of how 
weak colonies thus strengthened de- 
velop quickly into normal colonies. 
The fact that the added bees are 
young places the colony on an en- 
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tirely different basis. The addition of 
young bees releases a stronger force 
for field work and encourages the 
bees to greater activity, resulting in 
the colony being equal to any in a 
short time. 


For example: In the spring of 1936 
we had a nucleus occupying a shal- 
low super above a ten-frame hive 
covering but three shallow frames of 
brood. About April 10 one pound of 
young bees was added to the colony. 
The development of this nucleus was 
remarkable in that at the opening of 
the honey flow it was in fine condi- 
tion. We secured from this colony 
twelve shallow supers of honey be- 
sides ample stores for the winter. 
This illustrates just what can be ac- 
complished with the addition of 
young bees to strengthen weak col- 
onies. 


Installation of Queenless Package 
Bees 


Prepare as many hives as neces- 
sary to acommodate the bees ordered, 
allowing from five to eight pounds 
of bees to each hive. Late in the af- 
ternoon on the day the bees arrive 
arrange the hives holding eight 
drawn combs each. Space the frames 
as you would for production of ex- 
tracted honey. One of the central 
combs must contain brood; all bees 
having been brushed off at the hive 
from which the frame was taken. 
Reduce the hive entrance to %x3 
inches, or less, depending on the out- 
side temperature. On top of this hive 
place a full-depth hive body. 

We are now ready to install the 
bees. Remove the lid and feeder can 
from the package. If the weather is 
warm enough for the bees tofly shake 
about one-half pound at the entrance, 
then shake the remaining bees of the 
package into the empty hive body 
above the frames. If the weather is 
too cool for the bees to fly (which is 


preferable) as soon as lid and feeder 


can are removed from the bee ship- 
ping cage, invert the package plac- 
ing it down in the empty hive body 
with the opening in the package di- 
rectly above the frame containing 
brood. 


When the bees are clustered on 
the combs and become quiet, we are 
ready to distribute the bees to the 
weak colonies. First remove the cov- 
ers from the weak colonies, adjust 
the frames, leaving an empty space 
next to the cluster to recive one or 
more frames of bees as needed. Now 
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go to the hive containing the queen- 
less bees, remove a frame with all ad- 
hering bees, placing it in the space 
provided to receive it in the weak 
colony. All bees must be installed at 
the same time and the hive that con- 
tained the queenless bees should be 
removed, thus preventing any bees 
returning to their former location. 

CAUTION: All bees to be united 
with weak colonies should .be gorged 
with thin sugar syrup provided by 
suitable feeders or sprinkled direct- 
ly on the bees at the time of instal- 
lation. 


Packages for Queen-rearing Colonies 


Purchasing five-pound queenless 
packages of bees and uniting them 
with stronger colonies, enables us to 
procure from one to two bars of 
queen cells from ten to fifteen days 
earlier than we would otherwise. 
The unusual activity of normal colon- 
ies with five pounds of young bees 
added to each hive, puts them in a 
condition to rear the finest of queens. 
No better queens will be reared at 
any time of the season due to the fact 
that the abnormal amount of young 
bees over and above the normal re- 
quirements of the colony enables 
them to abundantly care for the ad- 
ditional cells. Queen-rearing opera- 
tions may begin as soon as the col- 
onies have become established after 
being strengthened with young bees. 

While our experiments have not 
been carried on extensively, yet in 
every instance the results have far 
exceeded our expectations. I firmly 
believe that a much larger field lies 
undeveloped in making use of queen- 
less bees for strengthening our colon- 
ies in early spring, than in purchas- 
ing package bees with queens—at 
least, all my experiments substan- 
tiate this claim. 

Marion, Ohio. 


[Note: There are various meth- 
ods of uniting queenless packages 
with weak colonies. Mr. Bain’s meth- 
od is new to us but it should prove 
satisfactory. The main thing to keep 
in mind when uniting is to feed the 
queenless bees all the sugar syrup 
they will take, prior to uniting. This 
may be done, either by painting su- 
gar syrup on the screens of bee ship- 
ping cages with a brush or cloth, as 
long as the bees will take the syrup, 
or by slowly sprinkling thin syrup 
over the screen of the bee shipping 
cage as the cage of bees is held flat- 
wise.—Editor. } 
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Bee Breeding 


W. J. Nolan 
Apiculturist, Division of Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


Results Obtained From Bee Breeding 


It is unfortunate that Mendel’s de- 
tailed records have never’ been 
brought to light. His studies were not 
confined to one race of the honeybee, 
since it is reported (9) that he worked 
on the heather or Dutch bee, the Ital- 
ian, the Carniolan, the Egyptian, and 
the Cyprian, in addition to the native 
bee of his region. 

Since so much of the work has con- 
cerned the development of a_tech- 
nique for breeding the honeybee, 
under controlled conditions, and a bi- 
ometric study to determine measura- 
ble physical characters of individual 
members of a colony as well as char- 
acteristic colony behavior marking 
races or strains, strictly genetic re- 
sults are scanty as yet, and often ofa 
somewhat general nature. 

The work of the Department has 
verified the fact that honeybees can 
be successfully carried from genera- 
tion to generation by means of arti- 
ficial insemination, seven successive 
generations having been obtained in 
three seasons’ work. Allowing the 
queen 16 days to develop from egg to 
adult, 7 days in which to mate, and 3 
more in which to begin egg laying, 
there should theoretically be a laying 
queen of each successive generation 
every 26 days, but the normal hazards 
and delays of beekeeping have great- 
ly increased this period in actual 
practice. 


The Department has verified Wat- 
son’s feat (37) of transferring sperm 
from the spermatheca of one queen 
to that of another. The queen from 
which sperm was transferred had 
been dead for several hours. This 
procedure makes possible a type of 
line breeding, involving crosses of a 
drone with his offspring, although on 
an extremely limited scale, because 
the supply of sperm from the original 
drone cannot be replenished but will 
be diminished when transferred from 
queen to queen. 


The work of the Department also 
indicates that color and tongue length 
can be inherited independently of 
each other and that each race has its 
own size characteristics, which are 
inheritable and more or less constant 
within fairly definite limits. Judging 


from preliminary data, some correla- 
tion exists between tongue length and 
number of wing hooks, and also be- 
tween tongue length and length of 
scapus. Gotze’s statement (7, p. 227) 
of the correlation between tongue 
length and length of labial palpi also 
seems borne out by the work thus far. 

A hitherto undescribed mutation, 
involving a yellow coloration on the 
face of the bee—principally on the 
clypeus, genae, labrum, and, at times, 
bases of antennae (fig. 6, A, page 
85, February Gleanings) — was 
found in an Italian strain in the De- 
partment’s apiary formerly at Somer- 
set, Md., and an attempt is being made 
to obtain a homozygous strain. How- 
ever, it appears to be a recessive 
character. 

The development of stock especial- 
ly resistant to European foulbrood 
was announced as the result of selec- 
tive breeding experiments in New 
Jersey (6). In describing the first sea- 
son’s work of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station to find stock re- 
sistant to American foulbrood, Park 
(24) concluded that variation in re- 
sistance to American foulbrood ex- 
ists. Some evidence of the inheritance 
of number of egg tubules has been re- 
ported in a private communication 
from J. E. Eckert, describing work at 
the University of California. 

Since the World War an independ- 
ent breeder, Henry Brown of New 
Jersey, has developed a light-colored 
strain, reputed to be very gentle, by 
crossing the Cyprian and _ Italian 
races, according to a private com- 
munication. 

Even years before Brown’s work 
the “golden” Italian bee, a strain with 
the anterior portion of each of the 
first five abdominal tergites marked 
with a golden band, instead of only 
each of the first three as in the ordi- 
nary Italian, was developed in this 
country, supposedly by crossing the 
Italian with the Cyprian. This golden 
Italian, while held to be gentle and a 
beautiful bee, had little repute as a 
honey gatherer. Sladen (32) devel- 
oped a “British golden” by crossing 
the English strain of the common 
black bee, the Italian, and the “Amer- 
ican golden.”’ By continued selective 
breeding in an isolated locality, a bee 
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was obtained which Sladen claimed 
combined the hardiness and industri- 
ousness of the black with the prolific- 
ness of the Italian, although its area 
of golden coloration was not so ex- 
tensive as that of the “American 
golden.” No attempt was made to in- 
crease the area of golden coloration, 
however, since this character was 
used merely to provide’ breeding 
stock with drones of such a color that 
their progeny could easily be dis- 
tinguished from that of the common 
black drone, which prevailed else- 
where in the locality. 

Jay A. Smith reports ina private 
communication that in crosses ob- 
tained by the Watson method no cor- 
relation seemed to exist between col- 
or and gentleness. 

The reports of the work in Swit- 
zerland are of especial interest to 
beekeepers, since rather extensive 
records are kept showing the returns 
from improved (veredelte) stock, 
meaning that developed at the mat- 
ing stations, as compared with those 
from ordinary or unimproved stock. 
Thus from 1915 to 1928, according to 
a survey of certain apiaries which 
contained colonies of both types of 
stock, the honey crop of the improved 
stock averaged larger per colony each 
year than that of the unimproved 
stock, ranging from 20 percent more 
in 1923 to 100 percent more in 1924 
(13, p. 30). 

Mikhailoff (/8) used the Watson 
method of insemination to demon- 
strate that the spermatozoa from 
white-eyed drones are active, and he 
succeeded in obtaining white-eyed 
workers and «queens. White-eyed 
drones apparently do not see and do 
not mate in nature. That the gene for 
white eyes is recessive to the normal 
eye color is shown by the fact that 
with natural mating a queen laying 
eggs from which white-eyed drones 
arise gives only workers with normal 
eye color. 

In the Department apiary formerly 
at Somerset, Md., half of the drones 
from an Italian queen that produced 
white-eyed drones were white-eyed 
and half were black-eyed, a propor- 
tion also observed by other investiga- 
tors. A few of the white-eyed drones 
were seen to fly off into the air, but 
none was seen to reenter the hive. 
Some, on leaving the hives, made 
short hops or flew in small circles 
away from the hive entrance. In the 
fall only black-eyed drones were 
found in the hive with this queen. 
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Whether at this season the workers 
removed the white-eyed drones be- 
fore emergence is_ problematical, 
since no white-eyed drone pupae 
were found in any of the sealed cells. 
A number of virgins were reared 
from this queen, but attempts to in- 
seminate them with sperm from the 
white-eyed drones were unsuccessful. 
One of these virgins inseminated with 
sperm from a normal drone, however, 
produced some white-eyed drones. 
Part of the worker progeny of the 
original queen were a lighter yellow 
on their abdomens than the ordinary 
Italian bee. 

As for the inheritance of quantita- 
tive characters, Mikhailoff reported 
(17) that a Caucasian queen from a 
colony with a tongue length of 6.9393 
mm was mated with a central-Rus- 
sian black bee witha tongue length 
of 6.1729 mm, and the resulting cross 
gave a bee with tongue length of 
6.705 mm. Twelve percent of these 
hybrids had tongue lengths of 7.0282 
mm, this being greater than that of 
either parent race. Two Caucasian 
queens that were inbred with “broth- 
er’ drones had progeny with shorter 
tongues than those of their worker 
sisters. Other quantitative data are 
included and, although they repre- 
sent a very scanty number of colon- 
ies, they are of interest because they 
are the first statistical data to ve 
published that are derived from con- 
trolled crossing of the honeybee. 

Alpatov (1) has concluded as a re- 
sult of his studies in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics that, in the 
area covered, absolute size of body 
and of wings, relative size of the wax 
gland, and the color of the abdomen 
seem linked. The same is true con- 
cerning length of tongue and length 
of hind legs. He (1, p. 40) has pointed 
out that the constancy of color of the 
yellow and the black races in the 
United States shows that color is an 
inherited racial characteristic. 

Watson (37) has stated that the al- 
bino bee is dominant over the com- 
mon black bee. 


Newell (2/) crossed yellow Italians 
and black Carniolans and found yel- 
low dominant. Watson (37) crossed a 
black virgin and a yellow drone and 
obtained all black offspring. It may 
be assumed that Watson used the 
common black or Dutch bee. Sladen 
(33, p. 64), in crossing a golden queen 
with pure black drones, obtained “‘in- 
termediate’”’ workers that had black 


(Continued on page 268) 
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Editorials 








Special Spring It is natural to 
Gleanings Num- dress up in our best 
ber when spring comes. 

And so, this month, 

Gleanings comes 
out in a new dress. Our readers will 
appreciate not only the cover but the 
contents—16 extra pages—an _ §80- 
page number with timely articles, 


especially pertaining to package 
bees. 
eee 
An Outstanding One by one _ the 
Leader Passes stalwart leaders 
who have been 


most active in our industry pass off 
the stage. This time it is C. P. Da- 
dant, Senior Editor of the American 
Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill., whose 
life story appears on page 241 of 
this issue. 

Further reference will be made 
editorially, in a future issue, to the 
achievements of Mr. Dadant during 
his long and useful life. He made a 
worthwhile contribution to our in- 
dustry and he will be missed by bee- 
keepers the world over. We extend 
our sincere sympathy to the Dadant 
family. 

eee 


Shippers Should In our opinion the 
Stick to Market- Marketing Agree- 
ing Agreement ment should be rat- 
ified by a majority 
of shippers so that 
prices may be stabilized. The old 
Agreement is still in effect. 

Read what George W. Bohne, Lu- 
ling, La., has to say about it, at the 
bottom of page 234, this issue. He 
hits the nail squarely on the head. 

eee 

Dr. Beck’s New’ This book, “Honey 
Book Now Ready and Health,” by Dr. 

Bodog F. _ Beck, 
which we have all been waiting for, 
is finally off the press. This word has 
just been received from Dr. Beck, 
also the publishers, Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. Since the first announce- 
ment of this work, Dr. Beck has en- 
larged his text so extensively that it 
has been necessary to lengthen the 
book. 

The book is beautifully illustrated. 
The first part describes in detail the 
use of honey in health and general 


dietetics, and the second part gives 
a fascinatingly popular account of 
the uses of honey throughout all his- 
tory, from the early Egyptians down 
to our own times. This book will re- 
main the standard work on honey 
for years to come and it will be found 
invaluable to the honey industry. 
Every beekeeper as well as_ those 
interested in bees and honey should 
own a copy of this outstanding book. 
The price is only $3.00. 
eee 


The Senior Editor 
has been makinga 
flying trip through 
the Southland dur- 
ing the month of 
March. In most sections there have 
been sufficient rains and no floods. 
Honey plants are in good condition. 

Why such haste? When we left 
Medina the temperature was around 
ten above zero. The rapid change in 
temperature to seventy and eighty 
all in one week with a promise of 
ninety in the near future made. the 
editor scurry back North. This will 
explain why we did not make some 
stops along the way. 

We don’t mind the heat at ninety 
and ninety-five, when, after an all- 
winter in the South we become accli- 
mated gradually as spring comes on. 

eee 

Apiary Sites There are a num- 
Safe from Floods ber of important 

factors to be kept 
in mind in selecting suitable apiary 
sites. One of the most important is 
that of keeping the apiaries above 
the high water mark. A _ location 
that appears to be high and dry dur- 
ing the summer, may, during a rainy 
spell, be flooded. 

While no reports of apiary losses 
have been reported as yet (March 10) 
from Southern California flooded 
areas it would not be surprising to 
receive such reports. 

During the storm accompanying 
the Lorain tornado in 1924 one of 
the Root Company apiaries, a small 
one, was completely swept away by 
flood and was never seen again. We 
learned a lesson on selecting apiary 
locations. 

Later—See L. L. Andrew’s report 
in “Just News,” page 243. 


A Flying Trip 
Through the 
South 
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New Jersey Bee- Mr. E. G. Carr, 
keepers Really former New Jersey 
Use Honey bee inspector for 


twenty-three years 

and now secretary 
of New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, in commenting on the editorial, 
page 741, December, 1937, issue, en- 
titled, “Do Beekeepers Really Use 
Honey,” writes as follows: 


‘*Ye Editor raises the question in December 
Gleanings as to the use of honey by beekeep- 
ers, He quite properly asks how beekeepers 
can expect others to use honey if they do not. 
Perhaps the figures gathered by the New Jer- 
sey Department of Agriculture regarding the 
beekeeping industry in New Jersey will be 
interesting in this connection. 

‘“‘A survey of New Jersey beekeeping was 
made, the figures collected being for 1935. 
These figures show that 815 beekeepers pro- 
ducing 175,417 pounds of honey, consumed in 


their own families 76,150 pounds, nearly 30% 
of their production. 

‘If all beekeepers’ families in the U. S. ate 
a similar percentage of the crop, it would 
leave, according to the figures of the U. S. 
Dept, of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, but about 125 pounds per bee- 
keeper to be sold.’’ 


It has been truly 
said that profit in 
beekeeping means 
lower costs in producing and mar- 
keting honey. In honey production 
this simply means cutting out all un- 
necessary labor in apiary manage- 
ment; in other words, making every 
move count. 


To make every move count we 
must plan our work intelligently, 
then work our plan. This is easier 
said than done. Intelligent planning 
in apiary management involves a 
thorough knowledge of beekeeping. 
Some are unwilling to pay the price 
in study and experience to get a 
thorough grasp on the fundamentals 
of beekeeping. These fundamentals 
are simple but they must be discov- 
ered and applied intelligently to 
avoid duplication of effort (which 
means higher costs) and to insure 
an orderly, systematic program of 
work in the apiary throughout the 
season, which means a lowering of 
operating costs. The foregoing also 
applies to marketing honey. 

So long as the wholesale price of 
honey continues slightly higher than 
the price of sugar, beekeepers will 
be compelled to eliminate all the un- 
necessary frills in production and 
marketing and to make every move 
count, in order to realize even a nar- 
row margin of profit. 


Making Every 
Move Count 
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Various Meth- It is interesting to 
ods of Hiving note the different 
Packages methods of hiving 


packages of bees 
used by beekeepers 
over the country. 

Package shippers furnish direc- 
tions for hiving packages, and the 
directions are pasted on the bee ship- 
ping cages. Beginners endeavor to 
follow these directions. Commercial 
beekeepers disregard directions as a 
rule, and use their own methods. 

Due to the varied conditions at the 
receiving end of the route, it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to write 
directions that are suitable for all 
conditions. For example, a Southern 
shipper might be sending one ship- 
ment of bees to West Virginia when 
the weather would be mild and 
springlike on arrival and another 
shipment might be going to Manito- 
ba, Canada, and would arrive in a 
snow storm. This should mean, how- 
ever, that the directions for hiving 
packages should be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to cover a variety of 
conditions. 

The commercial beekeeper usually 
has drawn combs, or combs of honey 
to put in hives intended for packages 
while the beginner has only frames 
with full sheets of foundation. Obvi- 
ously it is easier to get packages es- 
tablished in hives containing honey 
than in hives with comb foundation. 
This fact doubtless accounts for the 
methods used by some of the com- 
mercial men. 

The three articles on handling 
packages, by R. H. Kelty, L. T. 
Floyd and James Bain, pages 205, 
212 and 217 respectively, should be 
of interest to our readers. More arti- 
cles on this subject will appear in 
the May issue. 

eee 

We Need a Good Referring to a re- 
Honey Crop cent press memo- 

randum dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1938, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., we read that the average price of 
raw sugar, c and f, New York basis, 
was but $1.94 per 100 pounds in 1929, 
while for the year 1937 it was $2.25. 
As between 1936 and 1937 there was 
an increase in the latter of almost 
$16,000,000 in the value of all forms 
of sugar exported to the U. S. A. 

How does this affect the price of 
honey and the beekeeping industry 
in general? It seems reasonable to 
assume that the price of honey 
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should rise with the price of sugar. 
As a matter of fact the price of hon- 
ey is lower at present than it was in 
1929. The failure of honey to rise in 
price may be due in part to the in- 
crease in the amount of sugar sent 
into this country, also to a lack of 
the publicity that honey must have 
to increase the demand. 

Some of these years, possibly this 
coming season, we may have a 
bumper crop of honey. It will then 
be necessary to do something about 
this honey marketing business. We 
will have to in order to save the in- 
dustry. A big honey crop would be 
the best thing that could happen to 
the industry at present. 


eee 
Do Beekeepers There have been 
Read Bee Jour- various’ estimates 


as to the approxi- 
mate number of 
beekeepers in this 
country who read bee journals. We 
do not know but it seems probable 
that less than 10% of the beekeepers 
in the U. S. A. read bee journals. 

There is little hope for the future 
of the industry until the rank and 
file of beekeepers begin to take ad- 
vantage of the beekeeping literature 
that is available and more particu- 
larly the bee journals published in 
this and other countries. 

The ignorance concerning bees and 
honey, even among seme who call 
themselves beekeepers is rather ap- 
palling. It is not uncommon to meet 
some who have kept bees for a num- 
ber of years who admit that they 
have never seen a queen bee and 
wonder what she looks like. 

Some others who bear the name of 
beekeepers have not the slightest 
knowledge about brood diseases. Us- 
ually such keepers of bees are put 
out of beekeeping by AFB, but they 
are a terrible menace to the industry 
while they remain in business. 

This class of beekeepers know 
practically nothing about marketing 
honey and if they are fortunate 
enough to secure some surplus they 
dump it onto the market in a filthy 
condition and at a ridiculously low 
price. That is one thing that is hurt- 
ing our industry today. 

Fortunately for our industry there 
is a younger class of beekeepers 
coming along who realize the im- 
portance of reading beekeeping liter- 
ature, also of attending beekeepers’ 
meetings. They are out to learn all 
they can about controlling bee di- 
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seases as well as producing and mar- 
keting honey. Such beekeepers are a 
credit to our industry. 

We do hope that in the near future 
a larger percentage of our beekeep- 
ers may read bee journals and study 
good bee books. 


eee 
Colonies Reach- Years ago, (prior to 
ing Peak of 1906), during the 
Strength Too comb honey era, it 
Early was customary to 
contract the brood 
chambers, by using 
dummies instead of combs in the 


sides of brood chambers, during the 
main honey flow in order to force 
the bees to put honey in the supers. 
Usually the brood chambers were 
left contracted during the fall 
months and consequently queens 
were unable to produce large forces 
of young bees for winter because of 
the lack of adequate comb space. 
This resulted in weak colonies the 
following spring (if these small col- 
onies did manage to survive the 
winter), and the big problem was to 
build these weak colonies up to nor- 
mal sized colonies in time for the 
main honey flow. 

At present, in apiaries where 
double-brood chamber, or _ food 
chamber hives are used, colonies 
are, as a rule, strong in bees early in 
the spring. In fact, some colonies are 
so populous during the fruit bloom 
and dandelion honey flow that they 
reach their peak of strength and pre- 
pare to swarm before the beginning 
of the major honey flow. 

It is necessary to apply a swarm 
control measure to such strong col- 
onies and this consists of dividing 
the colonies—that is, dividing the 
brood and honey and supplying the 
queenless divisions with young lay- 
ing queens. In some instances it is 
necessary to feed some sugar syrup 
to make up a deficiency in honey, 
this depending on the amount of nec- 
tar available during spring. By divid- 
ing such strong colonies early in May 
and applying intelligent manage- 
ment both divisions may be built up 
to colonies of normal strength to take 
advantage of the main honey flow 
starting in late June, and thus a dou- 
ble crop of honey may be secured 
from these populous colonies. 

This method of dividing is espe- 
cially adapted to areas where the 
major honey flow is long drawn out, 
such as it is in sweet clover and al- 
falfa regions. 
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From the Field of Experience 





IDENTIFICATION OF BEE EQUIP- 
MENT 


John Conner 

The question of positive identifi- 
cation has been a weak link in the 
recovery of stolen apiary equipment. 
The painting of equipment a certain 
color, of certain differences from 
standard procedure or certain private 
markings may or may not be of val- 
ue in establishing ownership in 
court, depending entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. In any event, they are 
of little value in spotting stolen 
equipment except by a very limited 
few who might know of the individ- 
ual characteristics of the particular 
equipment stolen in each case. This 
applies also to a large degree where 
equipment is prominently marked 
with the owner’s initials. 

With these facts in mind the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association took 
the matter up with the New Jersey 
State Police, the outcome being that 
the State Police have developed a 
system of numbers which are as- 
signed to beekeepers desirous of 
same. The state is divided into dis- 
tricts, and in this case each county 
is a separate district. As New Jersey 
has but 21 counties a letter of the 
alphabet is given each. The beekeep- 
ers interested, and this includes es- 
pecially those having yards away 
from home, obtain a number from 
the State Police. These are assigned 
in rotation. As an example the first 
beekeeper from County A receives 
the number A-1, the second A-2, etc. 
Each county or district is treated in 
the same manner. The numbers are 
assigned according to the residence 
of the beekeeper and all of his equip- 
ment carries the same number re- 
gardless of the locality in which it is 
actually used. When the equipment 
has been marked, the location of the 
apiary or apiaries is given the State 
Police. In making their rounds the 
troopers visit these yards from time 
to time to see if all is well. 

By co-operative effort the state 
association supplies, at cost, to regis- 
tered beekeepers. desiring same, 
signs stating that the apiary is regis- 
tered with the State Police, also 
branding irons for marking the 
equipment. 


The signs are considered as being 
a deterrent to many contemplating 
theft while the system of state-wide 
numbering permits of quicker no- 
tice of stolen material by one not 
thoroughly familiar with the stolen 
equipment. 

The branding iron is equally suita- 
ble for making the impression with- 
out heat if some form of press is 
available. A simple change of the 
handle permits it to be used in a 
strong drill press. With such an ar- 
rangement just working the lever 
makes a deep, clean impression, has 
no operating expense and is capable 
of volume production. It is especial- 
ly adapted to new material or equip- 
ment while in the shop for painting 
or repair. 

It costs beekeepers nothing to reg- 
ister with the State Police. Marked 
equipment when sold can be accom- 
panied with a bill of sale. A similar 
system for tattooing poultry has been 
in use for some time in this state. 
It has worked out very satisfactorily. 

North Caldwell, N. J. 


eee 
NOT ACCORDING TO RULE 
oO. B. Griffin 


Any real beekeeper is always try- 
ing out some new idea as he works 
with the bees. Sometimes I am sur- 
prised when a thing does work and 
again when it does not, for after fifty 
years with the bees I often feel quite 
certain what their reaction to my 
meddling will be. 

Last September, when little nec- 
tar was coming in, I had a call for 
two queens. I do not make a business 
of selling queens, but these were de- 
sired for experimental purposes. I 
had several young queens mated in 
late swarms and laying. However, 
queens were desired showing as 
much as possible of original strain 
of German or black blood. I removed 
queens from full colonies on frames 
of brood in different stages of devel- 
opment, shipping frame and all in 
wood carrier with just enough ven- 
tilation to prevent smothering. They 
arrived safely and were safely intro- 
duced. 

To requeen these colonies, in one 
case I removed frame of brood in 
about the same stage of development 
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with queen moving quietly about the 
comb, and placed it in the full col- 
ony made queenless, in the place of 
frame removed. Very little smoke 
was used in either colony, and but a 
few minutes were consumed in the 
transaction. 

I just felt it would work, and it 
did. There was a little element of 
doubt in my mind as little nectar 
was coming in. Still I felt it rather a 
radical thing to do. Opening the hive 
a few days later the queen was lay- 
ing and moving quietly about her 
business. 

In the case of the other made 
queenless, I simply took a hive body 
containing the colony with young 
laying queen and placed it over the 
one made queenless, nothing be- 
tween. This also was successful but 
there was a little resentment, but 
this was caused I am quite certain by 
robbers trying to enter after the two 
were united. 

I often unite new swarms that I 
may get a strong force in the supers, 
in comb honey production. Some- 
times when quite certain all will be 
well, the bees refuse absolutely to 
be united. In these cases if placed in 
a screened box to prevent suffoca- 
tion and covered and set in a shaded 
cool place over night, the next morn- 
ing they are ready to be hived. One 
cannot take a chance with united 
swarms when once _ they have 
swarmed out again after being hived. 
They are apt to leave for parts un- 
known without notice or leave of ab- 
sence. They will never settle down 
to business as a united colony until 
surplus queens have been disposed 
of. I find Carniolan blood the most 
difficult to unite in the case of new 
swarms with virgin queens. Native 
bees were the least difficult. Italians 
are an individual proposition and 
Caucasians I have handled too little 
to note this particular trait. I find 
them much like the original blacks 
in many ways. 

Caribou, Maine. 

eee 
SOME THOUGHTS ON PAST 
ARTICLES 


Kenneth Francisco 


It seems there are many beekeep- 
ers in favor of top and middle en- 
trance, with and without the regular 
bottom entrance. After having visit- 
ed out-apiaries several times this 
winter to make sure that the snow 
had not crusted over the entrances, 
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I know that I am going to use a %” 
or 5%” middle entrance together with 
the regular entrance next winter. I 
have one colony this winter with a 
1%” hole drilled in the middle of the 
front above the regular entrance as a 
test colony. I have noticed that even 
when the regular bottom entrance 
on this hive is blocked by snow the 
bees are active through this middle 
entrance. It often happens that the 
weather is such as to permit a flight 
while snow may be over the regular 
entrance if the beekeeper has failed 
to sweep. 

Mr. LeMay in January and Mr. 
Dunn in February Gleanings write 
of success in introducing by dipping 
the queen in honey and giving to the 
bees to clean up. After trying sev- 
eral methods of introduction I find 
the most successful for me and my 
bees is the ‘‘Push-in-cage” method, 
employing homemade cages of paint- 
ed wire cloth. The reasons and ad- 
vantages for the success of this meth- 
od were known and made use of 
more than 50 years ago through the 
“Peet” cage, i.e., the queen is laying 
before the bees get to her. 

In February Gleanings Mr. Philip 
Johll gave a good diagram for wiring 
to prevent stretched cells. Extra 
wires mean more imbedding. The 
beekeeper who uses other than elec- 
trical means of imbedding has a 
pleasant surprise in store when he 
trys electrical imbedding. A much 
nicer job with less effort can be 
done. Bulging of the foundation be- 
tween the wires sometimes encoun- 
tered in the use of the spur imbedder 
is a rare occurrence in electric wir- 
ing. 

The discussion of ‘‘Abnormal Su- 
persedure of Queens” in Confab 
brings to mind a statement by a 
neighboring beekeeper who said 
that sometimes it is an advantage to 
have short-lived queens provided 
they fail at the right time, i.e., in 
August or September, at which time 
colonies can raise young queens for 
the following season. His idea is, 
that a colony that never makes prep- 
aration to swarm is not requeened 
by the beekeeper, is strong each sea- 
son producing large yields, and is 
headed by a supersedure queen 


raised in the late summer or fall. 
Such queens may be comparatively 
short lived, resulting in a new queen 
for each season. 

In ‘“‘Beekeeping in Alberta” by W. 
in February Gleanings, 


S. Watson 
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sweet clover is mentioned as the 
main honey plant. It can be used as 
a supplementary source in most re- 
gions where it is not being grown by 
farmers by sowing along roadsides, 
creek banks and on waste places 
where it will be allowed to re-seed 
itself. The beekeeper who has a me- 
diocre or poor nectar source should 
make use of it to greatly improve his 
territory. Several miles of roadside 
can be quickly seeded by driving 
along the road in an automobile with 
a bucket from which handfuls of 
seed can be taken and broadcast as 
the car travels near the edge of the 
road. Sweet clover will not grow 
without proper inoculation which 
must be either present in the soil up- 
on which it is sowed or from a cul- 
ture applied before sowing. Most 
soils lack the inoculation bacteria 
unless sweet clover has been recently 
grown upon them. To be safe it is 
best to inoculate the seed before sow- 
ing. 

I wish to thank Mr. Dunn for his 
criticism of the statement in a form- 
er article on wintering unpacked 
colonies in temperatures as low as 
24 degrees below zero F., and of 
course also for his advice. 


I regret that Mr. Dunn inferred 
that it was being suggested that he 
and other beekeepers discard pack- 
ing cases and double walled hives 
and winter without protection. The 
statement was made for and is ap- 
plicable to my locality and bees. I 
will add that, of the many beekeep- 
ers in the surrounding territory, I 
know of only one that packs and as 
far as I can learn he doesn’t profit 
by it. Mr. Dunn, circumstances do 
alter cases. The well packed hive un- 
doubtedly loses warmth at a slower 
rate than the unpacked, and would 
give better protection for short peri- 
ods of cold. The reverse is also true, 
i.e., the packing will keep out 
warmth as well. Have you never no- 
ticed that after a period of extreme 
cold the bees in the packed hive 
often fail to learn that the sun is 
shining and that the weather is fav- 
orable for a flight, while the bees in 
the unpacked hive enjoy a_ good 
flight and are ready for another cold 
spell? After all, Mr. Dunn, you are 
the better judge of whether it is 
profitable for you to pack. I also feel 
that I can tell better than even a 
1000-colony beekeeper whether it 
would be profitable for me to do so. 

Logan, Ohio. 
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A HANDLING CAGE FOR INTRO- 
DUCING QUEENS DIRECT 
J. F. Norgren 

L. C. LeMay explains in the Janu- 
ary issue, page 51, his method of in- 
troducing queens direct and advises 
that it’s a ticklish job to transfer the 
queen from the mailing cage onto the 
combs without danger of losing or in- 
juring her. Having used direct intro- 
duction exclusively for three or four 
years I quite agree with Mr. LeMay. 

To facilitate handling of the queen 
I made asmall cylinder of window 
screen about two and a half inches 
long by three-quarters inch in diame- 
ter at one end, slightly smaller at the 
other end. By holding a finger over 
one end of the cylinder the queen can 
be run from the cage into it with a 
wisp of smoke, at the same time cut- 
ting out the attendants. The small 
end of the cylinder can be placed be- 
tween the top-bars and the queen run 
down easily. The cylinder is also 
handy for catching queens on combs. 

My method of introduction which 
is similar to Mr. LeMay’s, except that 
I don’t shake off the bees, is as fol- 


‘lows: 


Remove the old queen and smoke 
the colony lightly to make the bees 
gorge themselves with honey. Re- 
move covers and sprinkle sugar syrup 
solution over bees and frames from a 
bottle with an aluminum sprinkling 
top—that’s the super-gorge. Now run 
the queen into the screen cylinder, 
smoke the bees off of the top-bars, 
and release the queen between the 
top-bars. Replace the covers and 
smoke moderately at the entrance to 
neutralize odor of the queen and the 
bees. 

Junius, So. Dak. 

o0oe8e 


A New Use for Honey 


“T eat my peas with honey; 
I’ve done it all my life. 

It makes the peas taste funny, 
But keeps them on the knife.” 
—Taken from November, 1937, issue 

of Christian Century. 


eee 
A SWARM OF SMART BEES 


Brother Frederick 

In the first week of September I 
noticed at about 9 o’clock in the 
morning a swarm of bees which had 
settled on a top branch of a large ap- 
ple tree. As I expected, it was a su- 
persedure swarm with a virgin 
queen. There is very seldom any 
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other swarm in our yard. As I was 
liquefying and blending honey and 
having no hive ready for them, I 
was not able to take care of them at 
once. 

It was a nice warm day, but by 11 
o'clock the wind turned from south 
to northeast, and soon we had a 
strong breeze from Lake Michigan. 
By 12:15 I saw the swarm still in the 
tree, but when I had the hive ready 
at 12:30, the swarm was gone. By 
that time an old helper of mine came 
in and told me that a swarm of bees 
was settling on a lower branch of a 
fir tree used as a windbreak around 
the apiary. 

It is hardly believable that these 
bees settled on a branch, which was 
growing exactly south, and in a place 
very well protected. Yes, a warmer 
or better place for a swarm of bees 
could not have been found near or 
far from our apiary by any human 
being. 

Techny, Ills. 

eee 
THE OLD REFRAIN 
The Sap 

I am an amateur beekeeper, more 
or less international in character. 
This is due to the fact that although 
I reside in Quebec Province, I am 
within only a short distance of the 
State of Vermont, consequently hon- 
ey gathered.by my bees is a product 
of both countries. A very peculiar 
thing about it is that I am unable to 
distinguish the Vermont honey from 
the Quebec product, and vice versa. 
I have had_ several absconding 
swarms take up their residence in 
the U. S. A. These bees showed ab- 
solutely no regard for law, reporting 
neither to customs nor immigration 
officials. I am under the impression 
that no head tax was collected. 

Due to the fact that there are few 
apiaries in this locality and being 
well North, I was of the impression 
that foulbrood was something to read 
about but never see. However, a one- 
time beekeeper moved into this local- 
ity with many used hives which he 
offered to me at a fair price. Having 
New England characteristics I pur- 
chased these hives at quite a little 
below the asking price. When this 
deal was completed I had that tri- 
umphant look that my wife has 
when she returns from an auction. 

I commenced using some of these 
hives that summer. Last spirng on 
one of those May days we sometimes 
have in early April, when you have 
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a month’s work ahead of you and two 
weeks to do it in, I was, instead of 
working, poking around my bees. In 
examining a rack of brood, I discov- 
ered celis that resembled descrip- 
tions of foulbrood. I mailed away a 
sample and was soon advised that my 
diagnosis was correct. 

Do you know that it took me just 
about as many hours to go out of the 
bee business as it did years to build 
it up? When the inspectors had fin- 
ished I was cleaned out, lock, stock 
and barrel. The hive boxes I boiled 
in lye for 20 minutes and later re- 
painted. I am now beginning again. 

I have read articles similar to this 
one many times. I knew that it might 
apply to the other chap but was nev- 
er meant for me. Barnum said that 
“There was a sucker born every 
minute’. You know he must have 
made that remark before I was born, 
but he must have known I was com- 
ing along just the same. I am now a 
firm believer in new equipment. 

eee 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
J. F. Dunn 

The advice given by Arthur M. 
Southwick, page 167, would no doubt 
work all right. There is a law in our 
Province that is well enforced. There 
is a fine for spraying or dusting fruit 
trees while in bloom, and we have 
no trouble on that score. That weak 
colonies during some seasons are so 
reduced in early spring by flights on 
cold days in search of water we 
found out long ago. 


Wind Protection for Bees 


The advice on page 169 is sound. 
About 20 years ago we bought a va- 
cant lot just back of our town resi- 
dence and built a lattice fence eight 
feet high around it for wind protec- 
tion. There was a gentle slant to the 
honey house and we kept about 65 
colonies in this enclosure. The bees 
rose over the high fence and out of 
range of timid people. For 35 years 
we had no trouble and no complaints 
from neighbors Then a newly mar- 
ried couple moved in, in the next 
block, and the lady would yell if she 
saw one bee. Her husband canvassed 
his street and ours, and while no one 
on our street would sign his petition 
he got a few on his street. He went 
to the council with his petition, told 
his own story and they wrote me a 
letter ordering me to “shut up my 
bees.”’ Well, I just loaded them up 
and established them in a better lo- 
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cation two miles in the country. Of 
course, I could have beaten him in a 
suit but I did not think it wise to go 
to law about it. 


Glass Containers for Nails 


The handy workshop cabinet of 
Mr. Hull’s looks handy. We like to 
keep our nails in glass containers 
with screw tops. Of course those tin 
containers could be labeled but we 
think the glass is better. 


Value of Paint 


Right you are, Mr. Bohne. When 
we first started beekeeping we set 
our apiary out in octagon shape a la 
A. I. Root. We painted them with the 
best white lead, turned them over on 
sides and while the paint was still 
wet, held a lighted candle close to 
each side of the hive. The smoke left 
spots of any desired shape and they 
looked rather nice. Of course, we 
quit the plan after we went more ex- 
tensively into the business. 


Very Little Honey in the Niagara 
District 


For the first time in our long ex- 
perience we extracted no honey last 
year. We left it all on the hives. It 
was a new experince to buy honey 
for our own use. This condition was 
general here. The best beekeeper I 
know of is a farmer living about ten 
miles away, who, to keep his retail 
customers, extracted 900 pounds of 
dark honey and fed about as much 
sugar syrup for winter stores. His 
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honey in normal times is light in col- 
or but by insisting on his customers 
tasting the honey before deciding to 
buy, he sold all of it, in fact none 
refused to buy and a number pre- 
ferred the flavor. Our crop is entire- 
ly white honey and as we have 
worked up a good retail trade for a 
mild flavor we do not consider it 
wise to change. We are willing to 
admit that a certain blend would suit 
a large number of honey lovers bet- 
ter. If you wish to test the matter 
make a blend of 45 per cent clover, 
45 per cent basswood, and 10 per 
cent clear buckwheat and see if 90 
per cent of your customers can resist 
the temptation of taking another 
taste. Of course, it is important that 
the different honeys be of the same 
density. 
Expect Big Loss of Bees in Southern 
Canada 

There were very few young bees 
to go into winter quarters, just a Id 
of worn-out veterans and the result 
will certainly be heavy losses. There 
are localities in higher altitudes and 
farther north that have fared better. 

Roadside Signs 

We have had quite a lot of experi- 
ence with them. In looking at the at- 
tractive honey shop on page 153, I 
have but one suggestion to make. 
The sign is placed too high. Pa*sing 
drivers do very little dooking up. 
Letters of signs should be large. 

Ridgeway, Ontario, Canada. 
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IT’S TALK THAT KEEPS BEEKEEPING GOING 


Cary W. Hartman, E. G. LeStourgeon, M. J. Deyell. 
Mykola Haydak, M. C. Tanquary. 

Vv. G. Milum. 

Chas. E, Reese, Fred Muth, H. H. Root. 
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Spinster 





Am writing this on 
March 7th, and the scene 
outside is as wintry as in 
mid-winter. The snow is 
still waist-deep. The men 
shovel a road out one 
day, only to find it drift- 
ed full again the next. In turning off 
the road for another team, you are 
lucky if only one horse gets down, 
and there is a great deal of flounder- 
ing about in the snow until the solid 
roadway is again reached. 


March 3rd saw the thermometer 
sink to 40 below, just to let us know 
Old Winter still maintains his grip 
on us, not yet ready to surrender to 
Spring. 

We feel a bit like Eskimos, but 
really, deep snow is preferable to 
the ice-covered roads and fields, 
further south in this province. 


The big storms, prophesized some 
time ago, have materialized in the 
southern states, and the water must 
have wrought havoc on fruit farms 
and bee-yards in those flooded areas. 
So far we have escaped, but should 
rain come in a deluge and continue 
for a length of time, we, too, would 
suffer. Luckily we have high hills all 
about us, in case the old Spanish Riv- 
er should go on a rampage, burst her 
dams, and what not. 


But why look for trouble, and why 
grouch when it really comes? Look 
at China, and Spain, and be thank- 
ful we are alive and at peace. What 
are our discomforts, compared with 
theirs! 


I read recently where a certain 
Japanese is trying out honeybees, to 
act as carriers to take messages home 
from the battlefields, a la carrier 
pigeons. Why not try out the dove of 
peace, instead? Of course this is a 
unique idea, but rather an impracti- 
cal one. How many miles from home 
can bees be taken, to be sure they 
will return? Not over ten or twelve, 
—am I right? And a message to be 
carried by a bee, must needs be 
mighty small, and mighty light, too. 

Bees could better be used to guard 
the trench occupied, and even this 
would be impracticable. Suppose 
scouts from the enemy creep up to 
spy out the lay of the land. A hive of 
bees is aroused, and straight-way 
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gets busy. The trench- 
holders will be aroused 
by the hum alone, and in 
going into action, will 
find the bees will show 
no partiality between 
friend and foe. They will 
prove only a boomerang. 

No! Bees have no place as yet in 
modern warfare. Even in carrying 
messages, could they be so trained, 
how could the wife or children know 
where to look for a bee-carried mes- 
sage, or which intrepid little female 
would carry it! This would be a real 
case of “cherchez la femme’, and 
there would be a few odd thousand 
“femmes” to be ‘“cherchez-ed”’. A 
few odd stings, too, I’ll warrant. 

Have been keenly interested in the 
various articles in the March num- 
ber, in fact I read all, even that very 
learned scientific one, ‘“‘Bee Breed- 
ing’, which was so far over my head, 
I could simply get the drift of it. 
Those big, high-sounding terms re- 
minded me of the teacher, in Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village. ‘‘While 
words of learned length and thun- 
dering sound, Amazed the wondering 
rustics, ranged around.”’ Then further 
on, “And still they gazed, and still 
the wonder grew, That one small 
head could carry all he knew.” 


I must apologize for that, though. 
I think the majority of those keeping 
bees are content to let the scientists 
carry on thein work experimenting, 
and investigating. That is their es- 
pecial business. Ours is to profit by 
what they find out for us, because 
they are generous enough to give us 
the results for which they have 
worked so hard. Their explanations 
of their scientific experiments may 
be beyond our ken, but we are 
mighty proud of them, and most 
grateful, too. 


I wish when there is to be another 
fine bee-broadcast, your paper would 
make it public beforehand. Our own 
radio is out of commission, but I 
would hie me to a neighbor’s, yes, 
several miles, if necessary, to listen 
in. There is so much advertising of 
patent medicines which we may nev- 
er care, or dare, to use, so why not 
more publicity for nature’s best 
sweet, and the busy little females 

(Continued on page 257) 
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Mr. L. R. Nolen holding up one of his fine- 
looking combs. Above shows a clearer veiw of 


four of them. 
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A Site for an Outyard 


E. R. Root 


Where and How to Prepare It for Bees. 


During this time of the year loca- 
tions for one or more bee yards 
should be studied over carefully. 
They should be accessible to a hard 
or main road if possible. The site it- 
self should preferably be placed in 
an orchard, young timber or what in 
parts of the country is called brush, 
consisting of young trees that afford 
moderate shade as well as a wind 
break. Bees if cross, are less inclined 
to follow the apiarist or sting, if each 
hive or group of hives are concealed 
from other hives or groups. A side 
hill facing the south to get the maxi- 
mum amount of sun in winter and 
early spring is desirable. 

Late last spring I called on L. R. 
Nolen, Corsicana, Texas. At this time 
he was establishing locations for 
some new out yards where he had 
previously learned that the pasturage 
was good. He asked me if I would 
like to go along. As he is an up-to- 
date beekeeper I was curious to see 
how he would proceed. 

During the earlier part of the 
year he had prepared several oblong 
concrete bricks in length equal to the 


width of the hive and of a thickness 
and width sufficient to hold up the 
front or back of a several story hive. 
Those I saw were about 3 inches 
thick by 4 inches wide and 14 inches 
long or the width of a Langstroth 
hive. By referring to Fig. 1 it will 
be noted that they were cast in a 
series of troughs bound together by 
two side pieces. This is laid on a level 
place when stiff concrete is poured 
over the frame work and _ nicely 
pressed down and leveled off with a 
trowel. The cement is allowed to 
harden, then the frame work is lifted 
off. 

To facilitate removal the sides of 
the troughs should be slightly bev- 
eled. The result is shown in Figs. 2 
and 3. In Fig. 3 the bricks are loaded 
in a truck like cord wood and carried 
to the out yard. 

Well, that morning we started 
with a load of bricks, a set of fence 
posts and barbed wire, a sharp shov- 
el, a sharp axe, post hole digger, a 
hoe and a couple of helpers. The site 
had already been selected near a 
main highway in some woods of 
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young trees and low running bushes. 
When we arrived at the location Mr. 
Nolen set out some stakes where his 
helper with a post-hole digger (See 
Fig. 5) began digging holes for the 
fence posts. He places a fence around 
each apiary to keep out animals. 

In the meantime Mr. Nolen and a 
helper began cutting away the brush 
for a hive stand here and there with 
axe and shovel. After leveling the 
ground he laid down two concrete 
bricks. With a spirit level and a 
yard stick he placed the bricks so 
that the hive would have a forward 
pitch to shed water from the en- 
trance. 

In an incredibly short time the 
posts were all in place, the wire 
strung up with the corner posts 
braced, and the fence was completed 
and the hive stands in place leveled 
to receive the hives. 

I said to Mr. Nolen: “This looks 
like a lot of work and expense for an 
out yard.” “But it pays in the end” 
he answered, ‘“‘because it saves time 
when work is crowding in the 
height of the season. Besides, this is 
a cattle country and a fence is a ne- 
cessity. Cattle and especially hogs 
will bump over the hives with no end 
of trouble—cattle stung and cattle 
men claiming damages.” 

Fig. 4 shows a burglar and fire- 
proof warehouse at his home where 
Mr. Nolen stores his honey. There 
are no windows and none are need- 
ed. The upper story is reached by an 
outside stairway as will be seen. 

In Fig. 6 one of Mr. Nolen’s help- 
ers is rigged out to paint hives. Look 
at his feet. His shoes are covered 
with newspaper folded around his 
shoes and tied with a string. The 
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hives are shown at the left. They 
are piled eleven stories high and 
then painted. 

Mr. Nolen’s work is carefully 
planned days in advance. He uses 
only the best of equipment and what 
is more, if another beekeeper has a 
better way of keeping bees and get- 
ting the money out of them he is sure 
to adopt it. 

Now let us look into his hives and 
see what kind of combs and queens 
he has. The queens—he wants and 
uses only the best. Take a look at his 
combs. The comb foundation is re- 
inforced. See how the queens fill 
them from the bottom to the top 
bar. I could have photographed many 
more just as good. Good straight 
combs consisting of worker cells in- 
stead of drone or stretched cells are 
a decided asset to any apiary. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 2. 


Weather: When our 
last letter was being 
written we thought 
that when the time 
for our April letter 
arrived our floods 
would be passed and 
we would no longer 
have to write about 
unusual weather. 
Time moves on and still it rains. We 
are far above normal. We will leave 
it to Mr. Andrews to tell you of the 
awful floods of Los Angeles where 
all records are broken. Our friends 
in the East will recall that we have 
many mountains in California. This 
is a fact, and the rain falling on them 
must find a lower level. We have this 
advantage, in the greater part of the 
state the floods do not last long. Still 
the reports of losses of bees by floods 
continue to come in. Against this is 
the reports of bees rapidly building 
up. Here in the Bay Region some 
bees have been lost; farther north 
the loss has been greater. The in- 
crease is rapidly replacing the loss. 
We are in the midst of a heavy 
honey flow from eucalyptus. Some 
colonies are three stories and well 
filled. Inspection shows little disease 
of any kind and where the right 
amount of honey was left on there 
are eight to ten frames of brood. Ex- 
traction will commence during 
March and there will be plenty of 
swarming where swarming is not 
controlled by good beekeeping. 


Miscellaneous: The two most im- 
portant subjects discussed at our con- 
vention in November, small cooper- 
atives and warehousing, continue to 
be the subject attracting attention in 
our winter meetings and it is appar- 
ent that groups of beekeepers are 
getting together in various parts of 
the state to get the benefit of pooling 
equipment and labor in the produc- 
tion of honey. Dr. Schneider of the 
Extension Service of the University 
of California is encouraging the bee- 
keepers along this line and his help 
is greatly appreciated. It seems to be 
the general opinion of producers that 
much benefit could be derived from 
an organization which would include 
five or six beekeepers owning sever- 








-puts all 


al thousand colonies. It would be 
more difficult to organize many bee- 
keepers owning fewer colonies. 

The reports of meetings over the 
entire state are far above the aver- 
age and beekeepers are optimistic 
for a crop in 1938.—Cary W. Hart- 
man, Oakland, Calif. 

eee 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Mar. 2. 


Weather: We are 
here in the great Im- 
perial Valley for our 
annual visit and 
have cloudy, cool 
weather with nearly 
an inch of rain. The 
weather is most de- 
lightful at this sea- 
son of the year, 
being a happy medium between the 
cold of winter and the heat of sum- 
mer. Many farmers consider rain a 
detriment rather than an asset. Rain 
farming operations at a 
standstill and where live stock is 
kept the ground soon becomes a 
quagmire. The rain has been gener- 
al over Southern California and the 
beeman is beginning to take | 2art 
as each additional bit of moisture 
makes prospects for honey just a lit- 
tle better. 

While the honey crops of this 
great valley do not come up to the 
averages of former years still they 
are never a failure. Perhaps from 
fifty to ninety pounds might be con- 
sidered average. 


Markets: Prices continue to sag 
with many beekeepers selling for 
what the buyers are able to pay. 
Selling on a falling market is always 
very unsatisfactory. Our concern is 
not that there is some honey on hand, 
but rather, that honey is not moving. 

Beeswax: Beeswax also has de- 
clined from three to five cents per 
pound on our local market. 


Miscellaneous: Alfalfa, (with a 
government bonus for planting) is 
being quite heavily seeded and the 
beekeeper will reap his share of the 
benefits when blooming time comes. 

At a meeting of Southern Cali- 
fornia beemen in Pomona February 
16, Mr. Able gave a very exhaustive 
and instructive discourse on the ad- 
vantages of pro rate as applied to 
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other crops, such as oranges and 
lemons. When he suggested the ne- 
cessity of two-thirds of the producers 
with at least 51 per cent of produc- 
tion as a unit for an organization, 
most of those present looked down 
their noses, as it were, and that is 
about as far as the idea progressed. 
There was considerable discussion 
and it was generally admitted that 
the three cents per case as support 
for the Honey Institute was money 
well spent. 


Changes in the Apiary Inspection 
Law were discussed by Henry Per- 
kins, inspector of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. A resolution of appreciation and 
approval of the Research Station at 
Davis was passed. 


Discussion brought out the infor- 
mation that there are 375,000 colon- 
ies of bees in California. Still it was 
the concensus of opinion that not 
enough honey is produced through- 
out the country to get beekeepers 
behind organized sales. 


Beekeepers seem to be one of the 
tightest organizations to get money 
out of to advertise their own busi- 
ness, we know of. Every other com- 
modity seems to be heralded over the 
radio, from bread that boosts wheat, 
to Karo that calls for corn produc- 
tion. Just think what the three cents 
per case would do if all beekeepers 
would contribute! 


[Apparently these notes were written just 
before the heavy rains occurred in Southern 
California. It would not be surprising if many 
hives of bees have been swept into the Pacific. 
We hope the loss is not heavy. —Editor.] 

eee 
TEXAS, March 1. 
Weather: Through- 





out the state Februa- 
ry could be charac- 
terized as cold and 
cloudy. The result is 
that the bees have 
built up as early as 
they have in some 
years. In many col- 
onies the first of 
February three frames of brood 
were found, while the last of 
the month about the same _ con- 
dition existed. The amount of 
stores used during the month is 
no greater than it was in December 
and January. The same conditions 
which have held back the bees have 
retarded the flowering plants. Just 
as soon as clear weather and rising 
temperatures occur plants and bees 
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will become active very quickly 
which will bring on a combined hon- 
ey flow at the normal time for Texas. 
Every indication is for a normal 
spring honey flow. 

Miscellaneous: The package men 
are actively engaged in preparation 
for their spring trade. On account of 
favorable local conditions there will 
be but few colonies of bees for sale 
this year. Farmers and small bee- 
keepers are holding their colonies 
for the honey crop. This will restrict 
the package business largely to the 
operators who prepared for the 
spring crop last fall. There is con- 
siderable activity among the com- 
mercial beekeepers in expanding 
their number of bees. Most of this 
expansion is to occupy territory 
made vacant by other commercial 
men or to occupy new territory in 
order to vacate territory rendered 
dangerous by cotton poisoning. 


During the month there was con- 
siderable activity among men who 
are known in beekeeping circles. H. 
F. Wilson of Madison, Wisconsin, 
visited at various points in the state. 
Prof. Wilson is on quite an extended 
trip and reports that beekeeping 
conditions as he sees them will be 
favorable during the present year. S. 
W. Clark, connected with the Experi- 
ment Station at Weslaco, Texas, for 
the past ten years has become an ag- 
ricultural director in the service of 
a sulphur company. Mr. Clark will 
be remembered as an associate of 
Mr. Frank Pellett and Dr. O. W. Park 
in their preliminary bee experiments 
in the Rio Grande Valley. Mr. Clark 
was also the leader and secretary of 
the Rio Grande Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association. As the sulphur compa- 
ny is doing much to show that sul- 
phur can be used with success in 
combating cotton insects it is expect- 
ed that Mr. Clark will continue his 
friendship with the bees and see that 
sulphur replaces arsenic. The bee- 
keepers wish him success and prom- 
ise continued cooperation.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


SASKATCHEWAN, March 7. 
Weather: Along with the other 


western provinces and most of the 
northern states we have enjoyed a 
mild winter. Best of all, the whole 
province is covered with a heavier 
blanket of snow than has been seen 
here for more than twelve years. Us- 
ually our snow is dry and hard, and 
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blows off easily, leaving much of the 
landscape bare all winter. This year 
everything is covered with more 
than two feet of snow. While the 
winter as a whole has been mild, the 
temperature has been down to 55 be- 
low zero on one occasion, and 30 to 
40 below some of the time. However, 
there has been very little wind, 
which is quite unusual here, and this 
has made the weather much more 
enjoyable. 


Prospects: The heavy blanket of 
snow should help clover to winter. 
Much of the clover will need all the 
protection it can get as a large pro- 
portion of it did not germinate till 
fall, and therefore had little oppor- 
tunity to become established last 
year. Much of this clover is only at 
the second leaf stage, and it will be 
interesting to see if it can succcess- 
fully survive. If it does come 
through, then it will demonstrate 
that, in cases of necessity, clover 
may be seeded in the late summer 
for pasture the following year. Un- 
fortunately the dry weather last 
summer resulted in a serious reduc- 
tion in clover acreage this year. 
Many districts will be short of bee 
pasturage. 


Market: We are much interested 
in an attempt in our neighboring 
province of Manitoba to establish a 
cooperative packing and marketing 
association. We believe that this is a 
step in the right direction. Honey 
which is centrally processed and 
packed is likely to be a much more 
attractive article than the same hon- 
ey would be, packed by many private 
beekeepers. We honey producers 
have a long way to go yet before we 
can say that our product is put out 
in as sanitary and attractive a fashion 
as it deserves to be. This is one of 
the first essentials if we are to en- 
large our markets. Central packing 
plants of any type are usually a good 
thing for the industry. 


Miscellaneous: Package bee orders 
are now being placed and, as expect- 
ed, there is a very heavy demand, 
as so many colonies were killed last 
fall because they were short of stores 
and not in a condition to winter. We 
particularly hope that this year ship- 
pers will see that they have a suffi- 
cient stock of surplus queens on hand 
during the shipping season to replace 
promptly any package queens lost 
in transit—R. M. Pugh, Regina, 
Sask. 
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LOUISIANA, March 7. 


Weather: Conditions 
have been fine all 
through the winter 
and bees have been 
able to fly almost ev- 
ery day. Rains have 
been well distrib- 
uted and honey flora 
is in fine condition. 
With only another 
frost or two possible in south Louis- 
iana, we feel that spring has arrived 
and are trying to summon enough 
energy to start working in the bee- 
yards. This condition applies only to 
us honey producers as the package 
men are foolish enough to work all 
the time. 


Crop Prospects: Some willow be- 
gan blooming in January and the 
bees worked it—along with early 
white Dutch clover. Some _ surplus 
was stored and extracting is already 
under way to give ample room for 
the real spring flow which is due 
here in late March. Very little of last 
year’s crop remains unsold and the 
demand is still continuing in satis- 
factory volume. Wax is in brisk de- 
mand and small lots of 10 to 25 
pounds are offered at prices ranging 
from 25 to 35 cents per pound—but 
there are few takers at these figures. 


Miscellaneous: According to ihe 
best information obtainable at this 
time, Louisiana package shippers 
will ratify the new Marketing Agree- 
ment and show a large majority in 
favor of same. This seems to be a 
wise decision. While the agreement 
is not all that was hoped for, it is far 
better than no agreement at all and 
will give a foundation on which to 
build plans for a revision at some 
future date. The great majority of 
shippers will maintain prices at 
about the old level as they agree that 
these prices were fair and reasonable 
to the purchaser and also provided 
for a little profit to the producer. No 
business can prosper unless there is 
an assurance that the returns will be 
greater than the cost of production. 
Most of our best shippers were al- 
most forced out of business during 
that “insane” price-cutting period 
just before we made our first Mar- 
keting Agreement. The lesson seems 
to have had its effect and our reputa- 
ble shippers will continue to ask for 
a fair price for their product. The 
purchaser will face his greatest 
danger when he buys a cheap pack- 
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age—service and quality MAY BE 
the most profitable portion of your 
purchase. 

Arrangements for the New Orleans 
meeting of the League and affiliated 
bodies move forward satisfactorily. 
The Federation dates for’ the 
Charleston meeting are set and allow 
time enough for some of us Louisian- 
ians to attend and return in time for 
our meet. Some of us will be in 
Charleston.—Geo. W. Bohne, Luling, 
La. 


MICHIGAN, March 10. 


_ Weather: Bees hada 
good flight recently. 
The beekeepers who 
gave their bees prop- 
er preparation last 
fall report few col- 
onies in distress, but 
where the honey 
crop was a failure 
some colonies have 
starved already and many need feed- 
ing. 

Clovers have come through in fair- 
ly good shape. The ice sheet didn’t 
do much damage and in northern 
Michigan plenty of snow remained 
March 10. Heavy rains washed bare 
ground badly in southern Michigan 
in late February. Colonies have been 
rearing brood for some time in the 
southern part of the state but steady, 
moderately cold weather has favored 
low food consumption in central and 
northern districts. 

Market: Honey was selling the best 
in both quantity and price last fall 
that it has in several years. Occasion- 
al truckloads of 60’s sold for 8 cents; 
5 lb. pails were wholesaling at 55c 
and retailing at 65c to 75c. Some bee- 
keepers who had good honey held 
part of it to play the market. Many 
sold out. Then “came the recession.” 
Michigan is one of the states where 
laborers can earn $35 to$50 one week 
and try to get on the welfare the 
next. Our markets are either hot or 
cold. When the factories are going 
good many workers buy, not only 
what they need, but many luxuries 
besides on “a dollar down and catch 
me.” The moment factories shut 
down, the grocers’ chins drop down 
on their knees and their business 
goes stale over night. Naturally, hon- 
ey takes the “rap.” Therefore, honey 
movement has been very, very slow 
the past 90 days, and will be till la- 
bor again begins to buy. Comb hon- 
ey is practically gone and very little 
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bulk honey remains in the hands of 
producers. Considerable cheap, poor 
quality, strong flavored out-of-state 
honey has slowed up the retail mar- 
ket in several large cities recently. 
In spite of everything, retail prices 
on good Michigan honey have re- 
mained quite firm in most places. 


Miscellaneous: One of our pioneer 
beekeepers, Frank Benton Wilde, 
Wayland, a beekeeper for 57 years, 
passed away on November 6, 1937. 
He began with bee-gums and became 
one of the leading commercial bee- 
keepers of southern Michigan. Al- 
ways active in both beekeeping and 
horticultural fields, he gave his best 
efforts to progressive, commercial 
honey and fruit production. 


One-day beekeeper’s schools are 
being held in the leading honey-pro- 
ducing counties and never before 
have beekeepers’ meetings been so 
well attended or the interest so keen. 
It looks as though the business of 
honey production is attracting some 
wide-awake fellows who aim to 
make bees pay better returns, now 
that foulbrood is being brought un- 
der control. 

Over fifty beekeepers attended the 
four-day beekeepers’ short course at 
M. S. C. March 8 to 11, many of 
whom were bee inspectors who want- 
ed to brush up a little for the coming 
season’s work, and for their Civil 
Service exams, coming up. 

We feel that the bee business is a 
pretty healthy, lusty baby in Michi- 
gan right now.—R. H. Kelty, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

eee 


ILLINOIS, February 5. 


Weather: Illinois has experienced 
one of the mildest winters on record. 
We have had very little snow, with 
the temperature above normal. Today 
the temperature was above 50°. Bees 
have had three or four good flights 
so far this winter, the first on Christ- 
mas day when the reading was 60. 
Rainfall has been good. Only two 
days did the temperature fall to zero. 

Market: The local market is hold- 
ing its own very well. Most of the 
small beekeepers are sold out of hon- 
ey while the larger ones are holding 
for a higher price. The wholesale 
price on honey is from 6% to 7% per 
pound. Some of the larger stores are 
selling honey for .55 per 5-lb. pail 
while most of the producers are get- 
ting 75 cents. Beeswax is around 23 
cents. 
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Miscellaneous: In most areas the 
bees are wintering in fine condition 
but owing to the mild weather are 
consuming more stores than usual. 
Bees that are packed well and have 
ample stores will soon be rearing 
brood. Quite a few beekeepers are 
buying package bees again this year, 
some to increase their yards, some to 
replace winter loss and others to re- 
place those lost by foulbrood. 


The way things look now, Illinois 
may again get a bumper crop of 
honey. More clover was planted last 
fall than usual and there has been no 
severe winter to damage it.—Leroy 
Stockdale, Palos Park, Ills. 


WYOMING, March 10. 


Weather: March cer- 
tainly came in likea 
lamb this year, lots 
of sunshine with sev- 
eral days hitting a 
maximum tempera- 
ture of 60 and mini- 
mums around 34 
which is very un- 
usual for Wyoming 
March weather. We had some sub- 
zero weather but the spells were 
only a few days duration each during 
December, January and February as 
compared with more than 30 days 
straight at one stretch a year ago. 
Snow covering has been light all 
winter, about 50% of normal accord- 
ing to the U. S. Weather Bureau at 
Sheridan. Much concern is being 
felt about the Mormon crickett situ- 
ation. The winter has apparently 
been ideal for them, as on some of 
the south slopes large hatchings have 
been noted. State Entomologist C. L. 
Corkins has met with the farm or- 
ganizations and County officials and 
plans for the waging of the coming 
season’s fight against the _ insect 
hordes with the help of power dus- 
ters are being formulated. Last year 
hand dusters or guns were used 
quite effectively but the power ma- 
chines are many times more effi- 
cient. The plan of attack is being 
changed this year from efforts to 
prevent migration at the hatching 
grounds to concentrated defense of 
crops. Three hundred tons of arsenic 
dust at $90.00 per ton is calculated 
to be needed in Sheridan County 
alone. Infestation of fertile eggs is 
believed to be much heavier than ev- 
er before owing to the favorable dry 
weather last fall. Surveys have 
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shown as high as seven thousand 
eggs to the square foot. 


Honey Market: The majority of all 
large lots were cleaned up before 
the end of December. Local markets 
have absorbed a good portion of the 
State’s short crop and considerable 
honey has come into the state from 
Montana and as usual at prices much 
lower than were prevailing. To quote 
the figures in one instance, mer- 
chants in the Sheridan trade terri- 
tory had all been stocked with Wy- 
oming honey at 85c per ten pound 
pail, when one of our brother bee- 
keepers from Montana dumps his en- 
tire short crop into one of the chain 
stores at 65c per 10-lb. pail and they 
in turn put it on special sale at 69c. 
This is the same old story and does 
not make for the best interests of the 
industry or create confidence in the 
store trade, even though this rank 
case can at least be explained in part 
by the quality of the honey and a 
WPA subsidy. 


Miscellaneous: So far bees are win- 
tering splendidly. Even bees with 
only the protection of good wind- 
breaks are in fine condition. Frost 
is nearly all out of the ground and 
plowing is well under way. The al- 
falfa acreage is only a fraction of 
what it was ten years ago, there be- 
ing a big swing to sugar beets as the 
old stands of alfalfa failed to with- 
stand the successive years of drouth 
and the extreme cold of a couple of 
severe winters. So the outlook for 
Wyoming in ’38 is for another year 
of spotted crop. What the soil con- 
servation program will do for the 
beekeeper is not known yet but cer- 
tainly much real soil building could 
be accomplished by seedings of sweet 
clover in many localities——Earl C. 
Reed, Ranchester, Wyo. 
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KANSAS, March 11. 
Weather: The past, 

Fa, mild, dry one. The 
only severe cold pe- 
riods were in De- 

a when the tempera- 

a ture dropped to the 

vicinity of zero fora 

Moisture has been extremely scarce 
except in the southern part of the 
state which has had about the usual 


winter has been ja 

nw cember and January 

day or two only. 

amount of snow and rain. On March 
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8 and 9 a good rain covered most of 
the state and in the north-central 
area more than an inch was recorded 
in many localities. This recent rain 
starts the spring period with good 
prospects which is especially true for 
the southeast and south-central re- 
gions. 

Colony Conditions: In the majori- 
ty of cases colonies have gone 
through the winter in good condi- 
tion due to the mild winter. During 
the last few mild days the soft ma- 
ples and elms have continued to 
bloom and the bees have gathered 
much food. 


Prospects: Honey crop prospects 
are fair to good in the southeast re- 
gion and fair in the south-central 
area. In all other regions of the state 
the drouth conditions of the past few 
years have deferred possible crops 
from white sweet clover for two to 
three years. Last year, due to these 
prospects, several of the beekeepers 
with large numbers of colonies 
moved to other beekeeping territory 
in the United States. Grasshoppers 
will be a menace this year. 


Market: Sales of honey have con- 
tinued steady with beekeepers in 
some instances buying honey to sup- 
ply customers. Prices of the past few 
years have been maintained and not 
advanced due to the fear of buyer re- 
sistance. ‘ 

Miscellaneous: Since grasshopper 
control was discussed in the Glean 
ings under the heading of Nebraska 
it will be discussed here. WARNING: 
The Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station does not recommend the use 
of castor bean plants or epsom salts 
as poisons or repellents for grass 
hoppers. The source of information 
relative to the use of these materials 
in Associated Press dispatches was 
not founded on good experimental 
control. The use of poisoned bran 
mash bait as recommended by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the best meth- 
od of control for these pests. The 
formula for this bait is as follows: 


Bran, 20 lb; Paris green or white 
arsenic, 1 lb.; Black strap molasses 
or cheap syrup, % gallon; Lemons or 
oranges, 3 fruits; Water, 3% gallons. 

This bait is not harmful to honey- 
bees, livestock, game, or birds when 
the recommendations are properly 
followed. See your County Agent or 
Extension Entomologist for these 
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recommendations. The organization 
of the grasshopper control in the 
Plains and Prairie States is under 
way at the present time and it is 
planned by the U. S. D. A. and the 
various states to have men in the 
field as early as the latter part of 
April and in May. 

The Beekeepers’ Program of Farm 
and Home Week at the Kansas State 
College on February 10 was well at- 
tended. The speakers were Dr. C. L. 
Farrar, Intermountain Bee Culture 
Field Station, Laramie, Wyo., H. W. 
Stewart, Sec.-Treas., Kan. Beekeep- 
ers’ Assoc., Highland, Kans., J. F. 
Garner, Reserve, Kans., and R. L. 
Parker of the Dept. Ent., Kans. State 
College.—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, 
Kans. 


eee 
VERMONT, March 4. 
Weather: Since the 


middle of January 
we have had almost 
no winter, the tem- 
perature fluctuating 
between zero and 
40° above. Each time 
on reaching the high 
temperature, about 
once a week, it 
rained, then froze leaving the ground 
bare or covered with ice. With the 
ground frozen, the rain was of no 
value at all not being able to soak in, 
March has evidently decided to rem- 
edy the situation. Since the Ist of 
March, six inches to a foot of snow 
fell over most of the state. Yesterday, 
March 3, the temperature was 10° 
below zero. This is usually a com- 
fortable temperature for winter, but 
when pushed by a 30-mile gale from 
the North, it fairly burns the hide off 
one’s face. Over night the wind died 
down and this morning the ther- 
mometer dropped to 30 below zero. 
In just another month bees may start 
gathering pollen. 


Prospects: Just how the clovers 
faired during these six weeks with- 
out protection, remains to be seen. 
It certainly didn’t help them any. 
We should get a good cover of snow 
from now until spring. The bees, no 
doubt, feel the low temperatures the 
last few days. It should not hurt them 
as cold cannot last long this time of 
the year. They had two or three 





short flights last month which should 
leave them in good condition. Mois- 
ture conditions are fair, plenty of 
moisture for about a foot, but below 
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that, rather dry. This is not a serious 
matter here. Though it sometimes 
does get quite dry, it is seldom dry 
enough to do any serious damage. 
Too much rain is sometimes as bad. 

Miscellaneous: It is quite interest- 
ing to read the reports on weather 
from the different states in the 
North, East, West and South. It seems 
that winter is rather mild every 
where in the northern tier of states. 
For equal altitudes, Northern New 
England is undoubtedly the coldest 
place in the U. S. In the Champlain 
Valley where we are located, the al- 
titude is only 200 to 500 feet above 
sea level. June, July and August are 
the only months when there is no 
danger of frosts, in winter, the tem- 
perature sometimes going to 40° be- 
low zero. On the eastern side of the 
state and in the mountains where 
the altitude is higher, it is consider- 
ably colder. Lake Champlain tem- 
pers the climate somewhat here in 
the valley. In the winter of 1933-’34, 
however, the ice on the lake froze 
40 inches thick. 

Our skiing this year has been very 
disappointing for lack of good snow. 
Tomorrow we go to Mt. Mansfield, 
the highest mountain in the state, 
5,020 feet, to see the National Down- 
hill Championship race. The racers 
slide down the Nose Dive Trail, be- 
tween trees and rocks, around sharp 
curves, over bumps and holes for a 
distance of a mile and a quarter and 
a vertical drop of 2,000 feet. It is un- 
believable what tricks those boys 
can do on the steep mountain trails 
with their skiis—Charles Mraz, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont. 

eee 


ONTARIO, March 7. 


Weather: Since send- 
ing in notes for 
March Gleanings, 
here in central On- 
tario we have jhad 
many rapid changes 
in the weather, with 
latter part of Febru- 
ary giving us heavy 
rainfall with short 
periods at different times of below- 
zero temperatures. On two different 
nights we had a drop of forty degrees 
inside of twelve hours. Whether or 
not this is hard on the bees I am not 
able to say, but such sudden changes 
are not liked by us humans. 

There was no snow to speak of 
during last month, as precipitation 
was in the form of rain. All lowlands 
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are covered with ice and during the 
past few days a few inches of snow 
has covered the fields again. To date 
in our locality the bees have not had 
even a partial flight. At an outyard 
last week I noticed one colony with 
a smeared entrance indicating dysen- 
tery, and upon examination of the 
winter case I found that someone had 
loosened the cover of the packing 
case and had been handling the pack- 
ing. While the meddler had not 
opened the hive I thought the dis- 
turbance had caused the colony to 
become uneasy and break cluster. 
But possibly some other condition 
not just right, such as poor stores, 
may be responsible. 


Miscellaneous: While the winter 
has not been unduly severe, the bees 
have been closely confined for three 
and a half months, so naturally we 
are hoping for a real spring day in 
the near future so that the bees can 
fly and be ready for further confine- 
ment if necessary. 

While we have had a lot of rain 
during February no damage of any 
account has been done and when we 
hear of the disastrous floods in Cali- 
fornia we feel that we have nothing 
to complain about. One of my boys 
who has been in California tells me 
that many apiaries are situated on 
these lower levels near the coast and 
that he fears that beekeepers will 
have a heavy loss. While I am not 
conversant with conditions in that 
region I sincerely hope that no great 
losses have been suffered by the fra- 
ternity. One thing is sure, the rains 
that they have been hoping for in 
that state will almost surely mean a 
bumper honey crop for 1938. 

This is one of the dullest seasons 
of the year for beekeeping news as 
there is little honey moving and ev- 
erything about wintering results is 
yet to be revealed. 

Usually I am too verbose in this 
department. I am going to give the 
readers of Gleanings a “break’”’ this 
time and abbreviate my remarks to 
the minimum. With all our bees 
needing a flight and no warm weath- 
er in sight, allow me to paraphrase 
the closing sentence of friend An- 
drew’s notes in March Gleanings. He 
says there, “‘here’s hoping for a good 
soaking tonight,’ while I will say 
‘“here’s hoping that we get a day 
warm enough in the near future for 
the bees to have a good cleansing 
flight.’”—J. L. Byer, Markham, On- 
tario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Unusual Home for Bees 








A rare movable-frame hive is 
owned by Louis Koehler of Manito- 
woc, Wisconsin. It is shown in the ac- 
companying picture. It is made of 
solid cedar with a wall six inches 
thick and can be opened.—Thomas 
Cashman, De Pere, Wisc. 

eee 


Honey for Belt Dressing 


While reading October’s issue of the 
24th under Questions and Answers, 
dressing for drive belt caught my 
eye. I have had the same dishearten- 
ing experience with belts on pulleys. 
In searching for something cheap but 
effective for dressing a belt I stum- 
bled upon something which leaves 
manufactured dressings in the shade, 
and that is liquefied honey. In using 
honey do so sparingly, as honey 
makes the belt cling with a tenacity 


never dreamed of.—From “The 
Farmer’s Advocate’? London, On- 
tario, Canada. 

coee 


Electric Fence for Bears 


Bruin shuns beehives guarded by 
electric fences, G. H. Vansell told 
Oregon beekeepers at the annual 
convention at Corvallis. Instead of a 
single wire for keeping bears away, 
Vansell recommended three or four 
barbed wires, plus a foot-wide strip 
of old poultry netting laid flat on the 
ground at the base of the fence that 
surrounds the apiary.—From Farm 
Journal, February, 1938. 





Colony Records 


We keep a record of colony con- 
dition and manipulation on a piece 
of section which is kept between the 
outer and inner hive covers. In re- 
cording, the date comes first and is 
followed by work done and the con- 
dition of the colony. Abbreviations 
shorten the notation. We use Q for 
old queen, q for young queen, b for 
brood, c for combs, etc. If three 
combs of brood are taken from a col- 
ony, say on July 20, to strengthen a 
nucleus with the queen beginning to 
lay, it is written thus: “7-20-7 Qok 
-3b +3mtc”’ and the nucleus labeled 
“7-20-7 ql +3b’’. Various other ab- 
breviations or “hieroglyphics’” may 
be devised by the individual bee- 
keeper. The system obviates the ne- 
cessity of numbering hives and of 
keeping a book, which may become 
lost or mislaid or be at the other end 
of the line when wanted.—E. S. 
Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 

eee 
Creosote in Spray Poisoning 


Mr. F. S. Gourley, a resident of 
Waban, noticing the dislike of bees 
for the odor of creosote persuaded 
the city forester of Newton to try 
some in his spray. This forester ex- 
perimented with it and found that it 
repelled the bees but not the cater- 
pillars, and also discovered that it 
helped to stick the spray to the 
leaves thereby making it more ef- 
fective. He found this feature more 
than paid for the cost of the creosote 
which is very cheap, and so he con- 
tinued to use the repellant without 
further request. The matter was 
written up in Gleanings about the 
year 1914 or ’15, and Mr. Gourley 
was deluged with letters from all 
over the world. Beekeepers in Colo- 
rado were especially grateful as it 
solved their problem. Some “expert” 
there had recommended the spray- 
ing of fruit trees in full bloom. The 
gypsy and browntailed moths have 
been brought under control by im- 
portation and cultivation of their 
parasites, but the spraying contin- 
ues. Some progress has_ recently 
been made away from the use of ar- 
senical sprays. A dusting powder 
which kills by swelling when 


breathed into the trachea has met 
with instant success and is called 
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Rotenone. It is not poisonous to high- 
er animals. The proportions of re- 
pellant to use are one pint of creosote 
to 100 gallons of spray, and a pint of 
creosote is worth about 5 cents.—Ar- 
thur M. Southwick, Waban, Mass. 


eee 
Early Beekeeping 


Back in the early 1800’s, when 
men were men and a cold wintry day 
meant temperatures in the minus 
twenties, farmers used to lose many 
of their bee swarms because of sub- 
freezing weather. Wintering was not 





A relic of old-time beekeeping. 


a science, as it is now, and the bees 
were often placed in boxes in out- 
side shacks to let nature take its 
course. 

However, one farmer in Dresden, 
Ohio, overcame the difficulties by 
devising a hive which he cut from a 
huge log. After cutting the top at a 
very sharp angle, the inside was 
bored and a square hole cut in the 
side. Upon fitting it with a hinge top, 
it was moved to the attic. The top 
had been cut obliquely so that the 
hive would fit against the slanting 
eaves of the roof. 

Then during the winter, the swarm 
would fly through a window into the 
attic, wing their way down a wooden 
tunnel and enter the log by way of 
the hole. Although no records have 
been kept either of the farmer or his 
bees, the hive shows many signs of 
much inhabitation. Mrs. Roy Moody, 
of Dresden, is seen in the picture in- 
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specting the hive which a wrecking 
crew discovered in the oldest build- 
ing in town.—Joe Scott, Cambridge, 
Ohio. 


eee 
Tell the Story of Honey 


The need to have people become 
“honey conscious” is often mentioned 
but it seems to me the desirability 
and value of honey is not completely 
expressed unless the users also be- 
come, in some measure, conscious of 
the wonderful colony life, of the in- 
teresting activities of the queen and 
bees, and how the hive bees become 
field bees and bring back to the hive 
the nectar which at last becomes the 
honey the consumer places on his ta- 
ble. It is a beautiful story redolent 
with perfume from blooming trees 
and fields. Let’s tell it to our cus- 
tomers to awaken more interest, if 
interest is evident. It’s nice to say at 
the club as someone cuts into a nice 
chunk of honey, “My scale colony 
gained thirteen pounds yesterday. 
Yes, that is the most I have had in any 
one day but I often have eight or ten 
pounds on good days.’’—Eleanor J. 
Neale, Gobles, Mich. 


eee 
Endurance of a Wax Moth Larva 


This winter I had the extracting 
combs stored in a warm room which 
made it necessary to fumigate them 
repeatedly. One afternoon I found a 
few full-grown wax moth larvae just 
spinning their cocoons. Just out of 
curiosity I put one out in the weather 
to learn how long it would live: the 
temperature being 40° F. Four hours 
later I brought the larva in. It re- 
vived in a few minutes; so I put it 
out again. The next morning the 
temperature dropped to 25°. After 
being warmed, the moth again re- 
vived. I laid it out the third time. 
The following morning the temper- 
ature was 15°. The larva had shrunk 
somewhat and its head end had 
turned dark. Dead, I thought. After 
warming, it began moving its pos- 
terior end, though its head was dead. 
The larva kept moving till that af- 
ternoon, making 48 hours that it had 
been out in the cold weather. Fifteen 
degrees is the usual temperature for 
the brine in a refigeration machine 
to freeze ice. But this temperature 
failed to freeze a wax moth larva. It 
took time, famine and freezing.— 
Bro. Stephan Babek, Subiaco, Ark. 
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C. P. Dadant 
1851-1938 
Kent Pellett 


Camille Pierre Dadant is gone. On 
February 25, at 6:30 A. M., at his 
home in Hamilton, Illinois, occurred 
the death of this world-famous bee- 
keeper, editor and co-founder with 
his father, Charles Dadant, of the 
firm of Dadant & Sons. He was born 
in Langres, France, April 6, 1851, 
and would have been 87 years of age 
within a few weeks. 

He had not been active in business 
of late, having been succeeded by 


his sons and grandsons. It was at the | 


time of retirement from his manufac- 
turing interests that he purchased 
the American Bee Journal, in 1912. 
To this he gave his personal attention 
until recent years, when failing eye- 
sight made editorial work difficult. 

He remained alert for his years 
and, until recently, paid a daily visit 
to the Dadant factory and office. His 
death was preceded by but a short 
period of declining health, when an 
attack of bronchitis followed by 
pneumonia terminated his career. 

The death of C. P. Dadant almost 
completes the depletion of the thin- 
ning ranks of the pioneers, who have 
seen the industry develop from the 
old days of box hives and straw 
skeps to the enterprise of the present 
day. As he was born in France and 
he and his father both wrote exten- 
sively for many years for European 
publications, the Dadant name has 
been the closest link among the bee- 
keepers between the old world and 
the new. 


The distinctive contribution of the 
Dadants to American beekeeping 
was the large hive. They were also 
among the first to be successful in 
the production of extracted honey. 
Adopting the Quinby frame, they 
used eleven frames instead of eight, 
and adopted a space of one and one- 
half inches from center to center of 
the combs. 


It was the Dadant influence that 
introduced the movable hive, invent- 
ed by Langstroth, to France and the 
Dadant dimensions are still standard 
in several European countries. 

The life story of C. P. Dadant can- 
not be separated from that of his 
father, nor yet from his sons and 
grandsons, since the family has 
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worked as a unit, devoting undivided 
attention to the interests of bee cul- 
ture for four generations. 

C. P. Dadant came to America with 
his parents at the age of twelve and 
settled on a small farm near Hamil- 
ton, Illinois, where the family en- 
gaged in beekeeping and fruit grow- 
ing. 

On November 1, 1875, he was mar- 
ried to Mary Marinelli and to them 
were born eight children. One died 
in infancy but seven still survive. 
Mrs. Louisa Saugier, Miss Valentine, 
Louis, Henry, Maurice and Miss 
Clemence reside at Hamilton while 
Mrs. Avery Bush lives at Peoria, 
Illinois. There are twelve grand- 
children and six great grandchildren. 

The beginning with bees was with 
two box hives secured soon after ar- 
rival in this country and to them 
Charles pointed when telling his 
wife that they would provide the 
living. Bees did, in fact, provide the 
living although growth of the apiary 
from such a modest beginning was 
necessarily slow. 

The elder Dadant bought a bee 
book, written by H. A. King, and 
from it learned of the Langstroth in- 
vention of the movable-frame hive. 
He saw at once that this was without 
the defect of the Debeauvoys—the 
frames were separated from each 
other and from the walls of the hive. 
The bees could not glue them fast. 
His hives were immediately made 


over to the new pattern. 


The sensational story of Moses 
Quinby’s honey harvest of 22,000 


(Continued on page 264) 
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Asked and 


Dividing and Having Two 
Queens in Each Hive 


Question.—I have 12 colon- 
ies of brown bees. Egg laying 
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Answered 


pear at the close of a hon- 
ey flow. It would be in- 
advisable to make a col- 
ony queenless early in the 











starts the first of April. The 
middle of May there are gen- 
erally seven frames of brood per colony. 
In May and June enough nectar is 
brought in for brood rearing, but in July 
there is no nectar. The heather flow is 
good (Calluna Vulgaris). It commences 
the first of August and lasts a month. 
This year I plan to use five colonies for 
increase. How, and at what date shall I 


divide my five colonies in order to make: 


the largest possible number of new col- 
onies of them, so that the new colonies 
will reach the honey storing strength Au- 
gust Ist? In the remaining colonies I 
will use two queens in order to make the 
colonies strong for the heather flow. The 
difficulty in this locality consists of get- 
ting colonies strong enough for the heath- 
er flow. Please teil me a method to use 
two queens in the hive. Will a colony 
made queenless so early in the spring 
that there are no living drones or drone 
brood in this colony (but surely in other 
hives in the same apiary) build queen 
cells? At what age does a drone mate ?— 
Ivar Hallsteinsen, Norway, Europe. 
Answer.—You should do your di- 
viding in May when there is a honey 
flow on. If colonies are divided at 
that time, the divisions would have 
to be given the proper attention dur- 
ing the time they would be building 
up to normal colonies. It is preferable 
to give the queenless divisions laying 
queens rather than queen cells. If, as 
you say, there is little if any nectar 
in July, it might be necessary to do 
some stimulative feeding in order to 
induce the queens to lay. Perhaps 
there is enough nectar coming in dur- 
ing July to keep up brood rearing. In 
order to run two queens in one hive, 
it is necessary either to place a tight- 
fitting division-board, in the center 
of the brood chamber and have a 
queen on each side or to put one 
queen in the bottom hive body un- 
der a queen excluder, then put on 
one or more supers of combs, and 
have a queen in the top hive or brood 
chamber above a queen excluder. 
Queens will continue to lay in this 
manner in the same colony during the 
honey flow. It is not uncommon, how- 
ever, for one of the queens to disap- 





spring when there is a 
scarcity of nectar in the 
apiary. It is said on good authority 
that a drone should be 36 days from 
the egg for best results in mat- 
ing. This would mean that the drones 
should be at least 12 days old, that is, 
12 days from the time of emerging 
from the cells. 

Beekeepers with Stomach Trouble 

Question.—Does honey ever cause gas 
and sourness on one’s stomach? If not, 
why are there so many beekeepers and 
honey users with these troubles?—T. A. 
Myers, Missouri. 

Answer.—The accepted opinion 
among medical authorities is that 
honey does not cause gas or sourness 
in the stomach. This is because the 
honey does not require digestion, but 


_is ready for assimilation immediate- 


ly. The theory is that honey cannot 
cause fermentation since itis ab- 
sorbed so soon after being taken into 
the alimentary tract that it does not 
have time to ferment. Sugar, on the 
other hand, requires digestion and, 
therefore, cannot be absorbed quick- 
ly. We are wondering if the people 
you mention as having such troubles 
do not use considerable sugar in addi- 
tion to honey. We suspect the trouble 
to be caused by somethingelse and 
not by honey in the cases you men- 
tion. It would be well for those who 
are having such trouble to consult a 
good physician and discover, if pos- 
sible, the source of the trouble. 

How to Prevent Extracted Honey from 

Granulating 


Question.—Please give me the best 
method of preventing the crystallization 
or granulation of extracted honey.—J. W. 
Romberger, Missouri. 

Answer.—The method used by 
honey packers to prevent or delay 
granulation is that of heating the 
honey to about 160 degrees, then cool- 
ing it quickly to prevent discolora- 
tion. Honey that is sold in bulk can 
be liquefied as the market takes it by 
heating it to only about 140 degrees. 
If heated to 160 degrees then put into 
large containers, the honey may be 
slightly discolored. 
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L. R. Stewart of New- 
port, Ind., has prepared a 
paper entitled “A New 
Deal in Beekeeping,” a 
story of the Newport High 
School 4-H Beekeeping Club work. 
Those interested in beekeeping as a 
4-H project should get in touch with 
Mr. Stewart. The work he is doing is 
certainly commendable and shows 
what can be done in getting young 
people started properly in beekeep- 
ing. 

a eee 

Charleston, South Carolina, will 
play host to the Southern Beekeeping 
States’ Federation November 28, 29, 
and 30. The Fort Sumter Hotel will 
be used as headquarters, but there 
are a sufficient number of modern 
and comfortable historic hostelries 
to accommodate the crowd. It has 
been said that Charleston is Ameri- 
ca’s most historic city, and we be- 
lieve that beekeepers, regardless of 
the distance they have to travel, will 
be more than well pleased, not only 
with Charleston, but with the large 
number of instructive features per- 
taining to successful beekeeping that 
are being planned by the. program 
committee. We hope to make this 
1938 meeting one of the most unique 
and instructive ever held by the 
southern states. The day of stereo- 
typed meetings is past. This is an age 
of dramatization, and, though we are 
not promising to move a movie col- 
ony from Hollywood to Charleston 
in order to put on a show, we do ex- 
pect to give the beekeepers of the 
southern states something different 
from what they have ever encoun- 
tered before at any of our annual 
events.—E. S. Prevost, Chairman 


Program Committee. 
eee 


The beekeeping activities of New 
Jersey are set forth in considerable 
detail in circular No. 279, a 100-page 
booklet entitled, “The Beekeeping 
Industry in New Jersey,” published 
by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

eee 

A wire just received from L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif., reads as 
follows: “Southern California, worst 
floods in 75 years. Loss of bees in 
five southern counties, possibly 6000 
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News 





colonies, one-half in Or- 
ange County. Loss will in 
a measure be repaid in 
improved prospects for 
honey crop. First swarm 
today, March 15th.” 


eee 
Beekeepers of the North will like- 
ly be surprised to read the following 
excerpt from ‘News and Notes from 
Louisiana Beekeepers,” written by 
Geo. H. Bohne of Luling, La. “One 
man reported a surplus of 10 pounds 
per colony during January from 
elm. This is unusual and it carried 
the yard through without spring 
feeding being necessary.” 
eee 
The 17th annual meeting of the 
North Central States Entomologists 
occurred in Columbus, Ohio, March 
3 and 4. The outstanding event was 
the formation of the North Central 
States state apiarists, with R. L. 
Parker of Topeka, Kansas, President; 
Chas. A. Reese, Columbus, Ohio, Vice 
President and V. E. Mock of Lansing, 
Mich., Secretary and Treasurer. This 
newly formed organization will work 
in conjunction with the national 
organization. 
eee 
A limited supply of reprints of an 
article entitled, ‘‘Mineral Constitu- 
ents of Honey” by H. A. Schuette 
and D. J. Huenink, Department of 
Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., appearing in a recent 
issue of ‘Food Research,” are avail- 
able at 20c each. 


eee 

One of Ohio’s outstanding bee- 
keepers, George W. Mapus, of Clyde, 
Ohio, passed on February 28. Mr. 
Mapus had one of the most attractive 
roadside stands in the state. He lec- 
tured on beekeeping in many of the 
schools in Cleveland and his vicinity. 
George Mapus was loved by all who 
knew him and he will be missed. 

eee 

A new supply of the bulletin, 
“Package Bees for Honey Produc- 
tion” is now available. This bulletin 
deals with the uses of package bees, 
and the proper method of installing 
and manipulating them to secure the 
best results. Copies of this bulletin 
may be obtained upon request to the 
Division of Bee Culture, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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A Confab 


By the Editors 





Unfortunately this department got 
crowded out of the March Gleanings. 
Judging from the number of com- 
ments received, our readers look 
forward to Confab. 

Quite a number of contributions 
have been received, all of which will 
have fair consideration. Due to the 
limited space available at present, it 
will be necessary to defer publica- 
tion of some articles until a later is- 
sue. 

The subject of ‘‘early supersedure 
of queens” has not yet been exhaust- 
ed. It is timely for this season of the 
year so we shall confine our discus- 
sion largely to this topic for the time 
being, at least. 

1500 Colony Man Reports on Carbol- 
ic Acid and Supersedure 

It is always interesting to hear 
from a large commercial honey pro- 
ducer, to get his views on current 


topics. And so, E. A. Hogarth, Tara, . 


Ontario, who operates 1500 colonies 
has a short but important contribu- 
tion for this department, which fol- 
lows: 

Just a few words in reference to car 
bolie acid injuring the queens when re- 
moving honey. 

We have used it the past three sea- 
sons to remove the honey from 1000 to 
1500 colonies each season. We found that 
a five-pound can of phenol crystals is 
sufficient to remove approximately 
80,000 pounds of honey. We make sure 
the acid is all soaked into the cloth be- 
fore using. On hot days be sure and 
leave one corner of the earbolie screen 
so that a little fresh air can get into the 
super or some of the bees may be almost 
suffocated and unable to leave the super. 
So far as we ean tell we have never in- 
jured the queens in any way with the 
earbolie screen. However, I believe if 
one is careless queens may be injured, 
and honey tainted if any acid should 
happen to get in the honey. Colonies 
build up as usual in the spring. 


Less Supersedure in Nuclei than in Comb- 
less Packages 

As «a matter of facet, many colonies 
hecome so strong during the dandelion 
honey flow in the spring that they want 
to swarm if left alone. To overcome this 
we purchase between two and three hun- 
dred queens from the southern states 


each spring. When the queens arrive we 
take brood and bees from the strongest 
colonies and make up three-frame nuclei. 
These three-frame nuclei with plenty of 
bees and young queens soon build up in- 
to good strong colonies. 

Very few of these young queens are 
lost or superseded as compared with the 
umount of supersedure that occurs with 
queens received with package bees.—E. 
A. Hogarth, Tara, Ont. 

What Mr. Hogarth says in the last 
paragraph about queens introduced 
to three frame nuclei as compared 
with queens received with packages 
may be food for thought. Possibly 
there is something about the environ- 
ment of a queen in a combless pack- 
age that causes early supersedure, 
whereas, a queen introduced to bees 
on combs containing honey, pollen 
and young emerging bees—a more 
natural environment—may perhaps 
develop in a more normal way and 
not be superseded. 


Mel Appreciates Mr. Latham’s Help 


Since Allen Latham came to Mel 
Pritchard’s rescue in the February 
Confab, Mel, after toasting his shins 
by the fire and enjoying that old 
corn cob pipe for the past few 
months has once more summoned 
sufficient courage to press the old 
Corona into service long enough to 
transmit onto paper a few thoughts 
which follow: 

It was surely gratifying to have Mr. 
Latham come to my rescue with his arti- 
cle appearing in the February issue of 
Gleanings. 

It is evident that too large a percent- 
age of the queens sent out with packages 
are soon superseded, but no conclusive 
evidence has been given proving that the 
inferior condition of the queens is the 
cause. The growing of a queen from a 
grafted cell is no more against nature 
than the starting of a colony from a 
package. Nature’s way is to build up a 
colony to double strength, then divide it, 
each of the divisions being full colonies. 

If there are any manipulations con 
nected with the grafting method of 
growing queens that are injurious we 
want some one to show us just what they 
are. IT believe we make the conditions 
better for the development of the virgin 
than is usually found in connection with 
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natural cells, and instead of working 
against nature we are helping nature to 
produce a superior queen. 

Here are my reasons for making this 
assertion: Queens are reared under one 
of three impulses, Queenlessness, swarm- 
ing, and supersedure. When a colony is 
suddenly made queenless, it is often 
quite slow in starting queen cells. Some 
are started from eggs, if they are not all 
hatched. Others are started from larvae. 
Some of these are quite young and others 
rather too old to make the best of 
queens. Virgins from the older larvae are 
first to emerge and they destroy those 
cells that would make the better queens. 
Experienced honey producers have often 
told me that the practice of killing the 
old queen and allowing the bees to rear 
one to replace her, causes the bees to 
deteriorate. 

Colonies that are getting ready to 
swarm build large queen cells and feed 
the larvae well. But their queen, in order 
to build the colony up to swarming 
strength, has laid more than 50,000 eggs 
in a few weeks. 

Poultrymen tell us that eggs from hens 
that have been laying heavily for some 
time are not suitable to grow chickens 
from because the heavy laying reduces 
the hen’s vitality and that of her off- 
spring. Would not this same rule apply 
to the rearing of queens? 

Virgins grown under natural superse- 
dure impulse may appear to be equal to 
the best, but colonies supersede their 
queens only when they are failing. No 
queen breeder would use such a queen 
to graft from. Our methods overcome 
these deficiencies and instead of working 
against nature we assist nature to pro- 
duce better queens. 

First we choose the best queens that 
we can procure for breeding queens and 
we get them from other apiaries often 
enough to prevent in-breeding. Bees in 
their natural state do not do this. 

Our breeding queen is never allowed 
to build up a strong colony but is kept in 
a small compartment in a strong colony. 
Her egg laying is restricted to less than 
one-tenth of what would be required to 
maintain a normal colony. The strength 
of this colony is kept up by supplying 
frames of sealed brood. There is no un- 
sealed brood in the hive except a small 
number in the queen compartment. The 
limited amount of eggs she lays and the 
larvae coming from them have the very 
best of care up to the time they are 
transferred into queen cells. 

The grafting is done in a room where 
the air is kept warm and moist. No chill- 
ing or drying out can occur. 
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The colonies that accept and complete 
the grafted cells are prepared in advance 
by having the queen and all unsealed 
larvae removed. The space in their hive 
is reduced to where the bees form a com- 
pact mass covering every cell. They 
are fed daily and do build big cells and 
feed them to a queen’s taste.—Mell Prit- 
chard, Medina, Ohio. 


Fred A. Krause Attempts to Straight- 
en Out Allen Latham 


Mr. Krause who appeared in Feb- 
ruary Confab returns again to add 
what he thinks will be his final re- 
marks. He may change his mind if 
Allen Latham finds time to get that 
old typewriter of his into action for 
a come-back. Anyway, here is Mr. 
Krause’s letter: 

[ wish to add a little more to your Con- 
fab, then I will leave the floor. I agree 
with you when you say that if this ab- 
normal superseding is not corrected soon 
the industry will be hampered. 

Here is some proof: About 10 years 
ago I induced our county inspector to buy 
some package bees from a certain breed- 
er. He ordered 50 3-lb. combless pack- 
ages. He had so many queens superseded 
that he never bought any more package 
bees. 

Now I want to straighten out Mr. Al- 
len Latham where he almost ignores Mr. 
Freeland’s belief in nature. Mr. Latham 
states that stockmen, poultrymen and 
fruit growers have improved their stock, 
poultry and fruit trees, and have gone, 
to a certain extent, against nature. Now 
I happen to live in a stock country and 
have raised nearly all kinds of live stock 
and some fruit, and I can’t see where 
we have gone a single step against na- 
ture. Yes, we have greatly improved our 
live stock and poultry. We did it by 
selection, the same as we improve our 
bees, but not by bucking nature. We help 
nature along. When an apple tree starts 
out with too much fruit, Mother Nature 
shakes some of it off, then man comes 
along plucks more off and even prunes 
the tree to get larger fruit. 

Now I want to take you back to the 
bee yard. Didn’t we learn all we now 
know about bees from Mother Nature? 
Didn’t we ask her how far to space our 
brood frames apart from center to cen- 
ter? The answer was to go to the box 
hives and measure between the mid-ribs. 
So we always have to come back to 
Mother Nature for advice. Do you get 
me Mr. Latham? 

Now, I will express my belief in the 
cause of so many commercial queens be- 
ing early superseded, and will tell how I 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Talks to Beginners 
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Bee Fever — What Is It? 


Those of you who have 
already experienced “bee 
fever” know what it 
feels like but perhaps 
have been unable to ex- 
plain its cause. I have 
never yet met anyone 
who could fully under- 
stand it. Lhave tried to 
analyze it and to deter- 
mine just what itis that 
makes me want to get out 
among the bees as early 
as possible in the spring. 
I think “bee fever?” fis 
akin to spring fever. If I 
had to sit by this desk 
continuously through the 
spring and summer months I would pass 
out. I just have to get out among the 
bees as often as possible. 


Bees and Woodchucks 


In last month’s talk I mentioned my 
little apiary near Medina, I also have 
charge of eighteen apiaries, over 1000 
colonies owned by The A, I. Root Com- 
pany. All of the apiaries are interesting 
but I enjoy my own best. The reason is 
that there are woodchucks in a bank, in 
a pasture lot, just across the railroad 
track, about 600 feet from the apiary. 
Quite often in the evening after I have 
finished working with the bees I climb 
over the fence, walk down along the rail- 
road embankment and peek over the top 
of the rails to get a view of woodchucks 
that may be sunning themselves on the 
bank in the pasture lot. I carry a 
22 rifle in the back of my car so as 
to have it handy to take a shot at a 
woodchuck, although I seldom get one. 
I’m a poor shot. I need more practice. 

My wife thinks I’m working bees, 
when, as a matter of fact, I steal a lit- 
tle time off occasionally to shoot at 
woodchucks. I dare say some of you fel- 
lows who are reading this are guilty of 
the same thing. It is really too bad to 
fool our darling innocent wives. My wife 
will not find out about the woodchucks 
unless she happens to read this talk and 
that would be unusual. I hope she doesn’t. 


She reads Mrs. Nielsen’s articles also 
Spinster Jane. Isn’t that just like a 
woman? 


Variety of Conditions this Month 
Due to the variety of conditions that 





prevail over the country 
it is impossible for me to 
tell all of you beginners 
exactly what. to do in 
handling bees, and'|when 
to doit. While the prin- 
ciples of beekeeping are 
the same the world over 
the application of these 
principles vary as to lo- 
eality. 

Some of you will ‘be 
putting packages in 
to hives this month and 
you will enjoy watching 
the packages develop in- 
to full colonies. There is 
always the temptation 
among beginners to open 
hives too frequently. After packages are 
hived and queens start laying it is inad- 
visable (except possibly in an emergen- 
cy) to open hives oftener than once a 
week or every ten days to see that the 


. bees have Food, Comb Space and Protec- 


tion. Be sure to manipulate hives during 
the middle of a warm day when bees are 
flying freely. Intelligent hive manipula- 
tion helps to prevent possible robbing 
and any undue uproar in the yarce that 
might oecur if hives are opened during a 
dark cloudy day when most of the bees 
are at home. 


A Word on Examining Colonies 


A colony of bees is somewhat compar- 
able to a family of human beings, in that 
the colony and family dislike the intru- 
sion of outsiders into their family circles. 
We like to have strangers knock at the 
door to gain admittance of our homes, 
rather than to walk in without knock- 
ing. Likewise a colony of bees objects to 
our yanking off the hive cover and ruth- 
lessly removing the combs. The‘law of 
self preservation operates in the hive as 
well as the human domicile. 

And so, man has, through the years, 
developed a technique for successfully 
manipulating hives containing bees. This 
technique, if followed carefully, should 
result in practically no stings. 


Three Things Necessary for Hive Manip- 
ulation 

These three things are necessary—a 

bee veil, a bee smoker and a hive tool. 

Some use bee gloves. It may be wise to 

do so, especially if one is afraid of bees. 

Before opening a hive the bee smoker 
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(1) This shows how super is placed on inverted 
outer cover to prevent killing bees on bottom of 
frames while brood-chamber is examined. (2) Re- 
moving syrup feeder can from bee shipping cage 
before putting cage of bees into hive. (3) Placing 
cage of bees into empty super over brood-chamber 
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of combs, with opening of cage facing down (one 
method of installing a package.) (4) Placing queen 
in introducing cage between combs in brood-chamber. 


should be well lighted. Burlap, oily rags, 
or greasy waste make good smoker fuel. 
It is well to light the smoker before put- 
ting on the bee veil, because some per- 
fectly good cotton or silk veils have been 
burned by flames from the tops of the 
smokers before the lids were closed. 
One’s bee veil should be well adjusted to 
prevent bees from crawling under it. 

Do not stand directly in front of a hive 
to interfere with the flight of the bees. 
If the hive has an outer cover, remove 
it. It does no harm to blow a little smoke 
in the hive entrance to disarm the 
guards. Next, insert the hive tool under 
one corner of the inner cover and blow a 
little smoke through this small opening, 
then wait a few seconds until the bees 
have gone down between the combs. Af- 
ter removing the cover, blow some smoke 
over the frames, but not too much, A lit- 
tle experience will teach you just how 
and when to apply smoke. It should be 
said that the smoke causes the bees to 
put their heads into open cells of honey 
and fill up, after which they are more 
docile and submit to handling. 

How to Remove Frames | 

Stand at the side of the hive, with your 
back to the sun, if possible. Never make 
any quick moves. Shove the hive tool 
down between the end bars of the near- 
est frame and the hive wall and pry the 
frames over to the opposite side. Then 
separate the nearest frame from the ad- 
jacent one and remove it carefully. After 
examining the comb it should be stood on 
end at the front corner of the hive so as 
not to obstruct the hive entrance. The 
next frame should be removed and ex- 
amined then placed back in the hive 
against the side nearest you. The remain- 
ing frames should be removed and combs 
examined, then placed back in the hive 
in like manner. Before placing the first 
frame removed back into the hive the 
frames in the hive should be pushed ov- 
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er, all at one time, to the further side to 
make room for the first frame. Any ex- 
tra space not occupied by frames at the 
near side of the hive should be divided 
evenly at each side of the frames. 

If the colony occupies a double-story 
or food-chamber hive, the top super, or 
brood chamber, should now be lifted off 
and placed crosswise of the inverted out- 
er cover to avoid killing bees adhering 
to the bottoms of the frames. The lower 
brood chamber should then be examined 
in like manner, then the upper story re- 
turned. to its place and the hive cover 
put on securely. So much for colony ma- 
nipulation. 

Conditions Within the Hive 

Now I shall try to tell you something 
about what the conditions are in normal 
colonies at this season. Here again there 
is a wide variation in localities. For ex- 
ample, in Florida, Southern California, 
and some other southern states, colonies 
have reached their peak of strength and 
have stored considerable surplus honey. 
In the far North colonies are practically 
broodless, while in the latitude of Me- 
dina, normal colonies may have brood in 
from three to five combs in early April. 

Basing observations on conditions of a 
normal colony in this latitude, the combs 
on the sides or near the walls of the hive 
should contain considerable sealed hon- 
ey. Some of the combs in the center of 
the brood chamber (perhaps three or 
four) should contain some brood in all 
stages, unsealed 
and sealed, as 
well as honey in 
the wpper por- 
tions. Cells ad- 
jacent to the 
brood will con- 
tain pollen of va- 
rious colors. Balls 
of pollen will be 
seen on the legs 
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across and about yy inches 
long, and has received suf- 
ficient food during the 
five days to last it until it 
emerges from the _ sealed 
cell a full-fledged adult bee 
in thirteen more days. 

Supplying Colony Needs 

The object of examining 
each colony obviously 
should be to determine if 
all the requirements are 
present. 

Food.—There should nev- 
er be less than fifteen 
pounds of honey (the equiv- 
alent of three full stand- 
ard combs) in each hive at 
any time during the spring 
months. Some save combs 
of honey for spring feed- 
ing. If such combs are not 





available sugar syrup 
should be fed. Those who 
use food chamber hives 


well filled with honey need 
not worry about bees run- 
ning short on stores. 
Comb Space.—In some 
regions it will be necessary 
to put on supers to provide 





Drone and worker cells, both capped and uncapped. Larvae 

can be seen in some of the uncapped cells. The larger size and 

the protruding cappings of the drone cells may be easily noted 
as at the lower left-hand corner of the picture above. 


of worker bees. This pollen is placed in 
the cells of the combs to be used later as 
larval food. Frequently considerable nec- 
tar is gathered and it may be seen glist 
ening in the cells. 

The worker cells are about 1/5 inch in 
diameter. Usually in the lower portion of 
the combs will be seen drone cells, about 
Y% inch in diameter. The queen lays fer- 
tile eggs in worker cells and unfertile 
eggs in drone cells. The drone cells when 
capped over can be easily deteeted be- 
cause they project somewhat beyond the 
general surface of the worker-cells. 
Twenty-one days are required for the de- 
velopment of worker bees from the eggs 
and twenty-four days for drones. 


Marvellous Larval Development 

Space does not permit a detailed ac- 
count of the growth of the worker larva 
after the egg hatches. In about five days 
of larval development a newly hatched 
larva (which is shaped something like 
a new moon and can scarcely be seen in 
the bottom of the cell) increases its orig- 
inal weight 1550 times. This bit of a lar- 
va grows large enough in five days to 
completely fill the cell, which is 1/5 inch 





additional comb space for 
incoming nectar and brood 
rearing. 


Some Queens May Fail 
A few queens may play 


out. Such should be re- 
placed with young’ vigorous laying 
queens. A worn-out queen can be de- 
tected by her greasy wobbly appear- 


ance and her inability to lay normally. 
Directions for introducing accompany 
the new queen and should be followed 
carefully. 
Queenless Packages for Weak Colonies 
A weak colony that does not cover more 
than three or four combs on a cool morn- 
ing should be strengthened by a queen- 
less two-pound package. To unite, feed 
the bees in the queenless package all the 
sugar syrup they will take by painting 
it on the wire screen of the shipping cage 
with a brush or cloth, then set the cage 
of bees with the cover and feeder can 
removed, inside the hive after four empty 
combs are removed temporarily to make 
room for the cage. The bees in the weak 
colony will not object to queenless pack- 
age bees, especially if they are filled 
with syrup. This addition of package 
bees will boost the weak colony up to 
normal strength in time for the main 
honey flow and this strengthened colony 
will, under normal conditions, store 4 
good crop of honey. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, 


figures in it), count as one 


as well 
word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
as any number (regardless of how many 





HONEY FOR SALE 
The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 
CLOVER and amber in 60’s. Walter Rink, 
Port Hope, Mich. 
CLOVER EXTRACTED in 60’s. 
Albert Knack, Geneseo, 
FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extracted 
W. Cousineau, 











Sample 15c. 








and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 














HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 

MICHIGAN white clover honey. New sixties. 
Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Rurmming, Filion, Mich. 





CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in 
60’s. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 

MICHIGAN’S finest well-ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60’s. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
60's. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, 
BUCKWHEAT extracted honey in 
6% cents. Clarence Dalrymple, Dayton, N. Y. 
FINE LIGHT AMBER extracted, in 60-Ib. 

cans 7 cents. Jones Apiaries, Sauquoit, N. 

WELL RIPENED clover 
ties, 8c, amber 7%c. H. G. 
Ohio. 

PALMETTO, mangrove 
new sixties. Peter W. 
Florida. 

NEW OROP TUPELO honey ready 
15th. Barrels and 60’s. Marks Tupelo 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIll kinds, 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


HONEY in 60, 5, 2% Ib. cans; 4, 8, 
oz. jars and comb honey. Inquire J. 
210 Lincoln Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SELECT LOTS—Extracted honey. 
right. Write us about your needs. A. 
Co., 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Ils. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—Smal! lot of white, 
clover and amber, mixed extracted in sixties 
still on hand. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 


WHITE extracted in new cans and cases. 
Case or ton lots. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prices reasonable. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, 
Iowa. 


SOLD OUT of Michigan clover’ honey, 
thanks? Gur 1938 crop should be ready for the 








new 
Mich. 


sixties, 











extracted in six- 
Quirin, Bellevue, 





and amber honey in 
Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 





May 
Honey 





any quanti- 
Inc., 265-267 





16, 32 
Scarff, 





Prices 


I. Root 

















market next July. E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Michigan. 

NEW CROP Fancy White Tupelo honey. 
Ready May first. Send your early orders. 
Barrels, 7e.; 60-Ib., 8c.; 10-Ib. pail, $1.20; 
5-lb. pail, 60c. F.O.B. Apalachicola. Steven- 


son’s Apiary, Apalachicola, Fla. 





CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 
or carload. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 

CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60’s. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and western honeys. 














We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 

108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
COMB HONEY—Fancy amber $3.50; ;No. 1, 

$3; Fancy buckwheat, $3; No. 1, $2.75; white 


clover extracted, 8c; light amber clover, 7%c; 
buckwheat 6c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. p A 





FANCY white clover comb, attractive pack- 
age, $3.25 per case of 4 dozen. Sample, 15c¢ 
Extracted light amber crystallized, in 60's. 


6%c. H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Phila., Pa. 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


CASH PAID for all grades of honey. Bee 
supplies and honey containers for sale. A. Ten 
nenhouse, 12213 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 




















WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 

WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

WANTED—wWhite and Amber’ Extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 


The Fred W. Muth Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CASH PAID FOR CARLOADS and less than 
carloads. All grades of honey. Send sample 
and best price. OC. W. Aeppler Company, Gcon- 
omowoc, Wisconsin. 

BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial respon- 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller. 


Pearl & Walnut Sts., 




















FOR SALE 

COMPLETE queen painting outfit, $2.00 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, 176 Waban Av- 
enue, Waban, Massachusetts. 

YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation. 15¢ pound; 100 pounds, 
$11.00: thin super, 22¢c. For sale, medium 
brood, 10 pounds, $5.00. Fred Petersen, Alden, 
Towa 

FOR SALE—Fine qualhity queen mailing 
cages: Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 


Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 
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Pettit's Package 
Bee 


The best proof of tueir popular- 
ity is the fact that never in twelve 
seasons have all orders been filled. 
Some had to be returned or filled by 
other shippers. 

It seems likely that 1938 will con- 
tinue the record. 

Good queens, young bees, neat 
packages, prompt service, four sizes 
of packages to suit both fruit and 
honey men, guaranteed satisfaction, 
reasonable prices, courtesy and con- 
sideration. These are some of the 
factors that have made and held 
friends. 


They will satisfy you. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen.......... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg, with queen........... 8.15 
Selec or —s ing Pay ee 75 


“MORLEY PETTIT 


Albany, Georgia, U. S. A. 




















Bees-Queens-Bees 


We have only a fraction of our 
output booked. Send us your or- 
der. We will get them out on time. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen....... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen....... 3.15 
I nc -4-4 cals ae bake ee -75 


15% discount to dealers. 


Sullivan Wright and Company 


Gilbertown, Alabama 
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FOR SALE—200 8-frame comb honey supers 
for 4%x4%x% sections; 32-volt generator and 
motors. Peter Riester, R. 1, Auburn, New York. 





SEVEN 64-gallon galvanized honey storage 
tanks with tight-fitting covers, $7.50 each. 
Robert Sibley, 1328 Weldon Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 


PIERCE QUEEN GRAFTING TOOLS and 
electric uncapping knives. Free illustrated de- 
scriptions. 340 Crosby St., Altadena, Cali- 
fornia. 


FOR SALE—Honey cans and cases, used 
once, two 60-pound cans to a case. Thirty cents 
per case. Leon Short, 3213 Emmaus Avenue, 
Zion, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Complete 10-frame equipment 
for about 200 colonies, also a 45-frame extrac- 
tor, steam boiler, tank, ete. Peter Molenaar, 
Renville, Minn. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal- 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE SPECIALIZE on metal goods such as 
tin rabbets, excluders and other items made 
of metal. Give quantity wanted. A. G. Wood- 
man Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE 
ing prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 


WILL SELL or trade 100 10-frame hive 
bodies, complete with good wired combs; also 
about 40 covers and bottoms. Good condition, 
no disease. Percy Finifrock, Barnum, Minn. 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES at money-saving 



































- prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Write for catalog. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries, On- 
sted, Michigan. 


12 ACRES, honey production carried on 
here sixty years. Also suitable for chickens, 
berries. Comfortable home, good buildings fine 
surroundings. Mrs. Lewis Elwood, Van Hornes- 
ville, New York. 

GGOD OPPORTUNITY for right party to 
take over honey and bee supply business of 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den- 
ver, Colorado, established 1899, also their 
good will among trade and producers. Write 
for particulars. 


$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi- 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual- 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto. 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


“BEES AND QUEENS | FOR SALE 























Extra Money 


We would like to have one person in each 

county soliciting subscriptions for Glean- 

ings in Bee Culture. Write for full partic- 
ulars to 


Circulation Manager 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 














ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 

FOR SALE ackage bees at agreement 
prices. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 

SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. Silver Run Apiaries, Rt. 1, Phenix City, 
Alabama. 

75 COLONIES BEES. Certificate of inspec- 
tion furnished when sold. Charles H. Osborne, 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


CAUCASIAN 

















BEES AND QUEENS for 


April and May delivery. 2-lb. package, $2.45: 
3-lb. package, $3.15; 
15% discount to dealers. 
faction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 
ville, Ala. 


queens, 75 cents each 
Safe arrival, satis- 
R. 4, Green 
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HEADQUARTERS for Hollopeter’s  well- 
bred three-banded Italian queens. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, try 
our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, No. Car. 

EARLY QUEENS NOW 
band Italians, 
W. Howell, 

FOR NO. 1 package bees and queens try our 
three-banded Italians. Carolina Apiaries. A. E. 
Cardner, Burlington, N. C., Rt. 5. 

PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEEN introduced 
eliminates loss of queens. Send for free folder. 
A. G. Smith, Mount Vernon, Indiana. 

FANCY ADS are not our line. Quality Ital- 
ian Bees and Queens is our business. Agree- 
ment price. Anderson Bee Co., Opp, Ala. 

PROMPT DELIVERY of carefully prepared 
packages of three-banded Italians. Inquire to- 
day. Hugh Graham, College Station, Texas. 

150 COLONIES bees, two-story 10-frame in 
painted hives, fully equipped. Guaranteed no 
disease. Theodore Sires, Yakima, Washington. 

MILLER BROTHERS 
Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west of the 
Mississippi. Packages with queens introduced. 


TWO-FRAME NUCLEI, $3.00—Italian bees, 








READY—tThree- 
75e each. Circular mailed. D. 
Shellman, Georgia. 


























queen, honey, hatching brood, on standard 
frames. Free from disease. Inspection certifi- 
eate furnished. Burton Apiaries, Washington, 


Indiana. 

PACKAGE BEES—Reliable Italians. Care- 
ful service and satisfaction guaranteed. Sepcial 
prices. Circular free. Elevation Apiaries, Mi- 
lano, Texas. 

FANCY ADVERTISEMENTS are not in my 
line. Producing quality Italian queens is my 

















business. Price 64 cents each. Floyd Ander- 
son, Ty Ty, Ga. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN queens that produce 
good honey-gatherers. Tested, $1.50; select 
tested, $2.00; untested, 75c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 
2. Randleman, N. C. 

ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 


producing, European foulbrood resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station stock, 75c. Spicer 
stock one dollar. Circular. E. G. Carr, Penning- 
ton, N. J. 

FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, and all 
equipment, including a 2-frame extractor. Will 
sell cheap. Guaranteed free from disease. Rea- 
son for selling—old age. M. D. Miller, Ana- 











darko, Okla. 
FOR SALE—6 strong colonies Italian bees 
in new 10-frame metal-covered hives with 


food chamber. Guaranteed free from disease. 
Edward J. Messerich, 150 McLean Ave. High- 
land Park, Mich 


BEGINNER’S BEST BET—High quality 
Italian queens introduced; one standard comb 
with honey and brood, 2 pounds of bees, queen 
loose and laying, $2.45 each. Ephardt’s Hon- 
ey Farms, Luling, Louisiana. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 
produce hardy, gentle 
reared. Untested, 75c; tested, $1.50. Health 
certificate. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 


THE NORMA ROY. APIARY—Italian bees 
on Standard frames of brood and honey, with 
queen introduced if desired. 2-lb. bees with 
queen, 1 frame brood, $2.45; 3-lb. bees with 
queen, 1 frame brood, $3.15. Combless package, 
same price as comb package. Queenless pack- 
age, 60c less. Safe delivery and a healthy cer- 
tificate with shipment. Norma E. Roy, Hess- 
mer, Louisiana. 











Excellent quality that 
workers, personally 
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A GOOD RULE 


Buy your Bees and Queens from 


Alabama Apiaries 


We give you full-weight packages of 
pure Italian bees, purely mated queens, 
live delivery and prompt service. We 
have the bees and queens to furnish 
what you want when you want it. 

We have been in the queen-rearing 
business for over sixteen years and 
worked with Mell Prichard, the world’s 
best queen breeder, four years. 
Give us a trial order. Our aim, 
a customer, always a customer.’’ 

Health certificate accompanies each 
order. We support the American Honey 
Institute. Do you? 





**Once 


2-lb. pkg. with queen.......... $2.45 
3-lb. °° sa oT Geen meen 3.15 
Queens, postpaid, each.......... .75 


15% discount to dealers 


Alabama Apiaries 
MT. PLEASANT, ALABAMA 




















Norman Bee Co. 


IF YOU DON’T WANT TO BE 
DISAPPOINTED THIS IS WHAT 
YOU WANT IN BUYING BEES 


1 Bright 3-banded Italian Bees 
and Queens 


2 Young Thrifty 
Queens 


3 Full Weight Package Bees 
4 Young Fuzzy Baby Bees 


Pure Mated 


5 100% Live Delivery 
6 Shipped on Time 


ORDER FROM THIS AD AND 
DON’T BE DISAPPOINTED 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. with 
queen, $3.15; 4-lb. with queen, $3.85; 
Young queen, 75c each. 15% discount 
to dealers. All packages F. O. B. Ex- 
press. For mail pkgs. add 10c plus post- 
age. State health certificate furnished. 


NORMAN BEE CoO. 
LaPine, Ala. 






































—~——_—~—— 











Packeds Bees 


and Queens 
Three-Band Italians 


Young bees, full weight, 

Good Queens, when You 

Want them, by Express or 
Mail. Safe Arrival. Replacement 
or Refund on receipt of express 
bad order report. 

Packages, including Queen, 
For March, April, and May, 





2-lb. combless package, each. . $2.45 
” ” 


3-1. ” ss Coe 
4-lb. “ ‘ * «> aoe 
5-lb. ws - 7 ae 
Queens, untested ............ 75 
PO, SUE eacavscnkaveks 1.50 


Write for Prices on Comb Packages 


D.C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 

















Smith’s Bees 
and Queens 


Again we offer you our bees and queens 
backed by 20 years of careful study, 20 
years of selecting the best breeders, and 
now we honestly believe we have as good 
strain as there is in America. We are 
supported in this belief by hundreds of 
satisfied customers who buy our bees 
year after year. We have increased our 
output and want to add new customers 
this season. You may expect full weight, 
100% live delivery, shipped on dates 
set, very LOW supersedure. In fact, we 
guarantee that you will be a real SAT’ 
ISFIED customer. Write us your needs 
and let us book your order early to hold 
shipping date you want. 


Selected untested queens, each ...$ .7! 


75 
3-lb. packages with queens, each.. 3.15 
2-lb. packages with queens, each.. 2.45 


15% discount to dealers. 


N. B. SMITH 
& COMPANY 


Calhoun, Alabama 
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MY CAREFULLY bred queen and package 
bees will mean dollars to you. Now shipping. 
Let me book your order. D. P. Green, Deland, 
Fla. R. 2. 


IF YOU WANT to buy full size package 
bees at Marketing Agreement prices, turn to 
page 254 under the heading of Suwannee River 
Apiaries, in this number of Gleanings. Town 
send is always looking for a bargain for you. 


100 GUARANTEED CLEAN COLONIES 
bees equipment 300, six acres fruit, garden, 
alfalfa, home, honeyhouse, garage, other build- 
ings. Best beekeeping location. Wm. L. Ball, 
Lewiston, Utah or Superior Honey Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 











TWO HUNDRED T'wo-pound packages bees 
with queens, at Marketing Agreement prices, 
by express from one of my shippers in Central 
Louisiana. Address E. D. Townsend, North- 
star, Michigan. See display adv. on pagé 254, 
this number of Gleanings. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good work- 
ers. Untested, 75c each; tested, $1.50. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, N. C. Route 2. 


BUY THEM on comb with the queen lay- 
ing as she comes to you. Save risk and time in 
introducing which means bees and honey in 
your hive. Price: two pounds of bees, one 
standard comb, $2.45 package; also combless 
package. J. P. Corona, P. O. Box 124, Kenner, 
La. 


100 COLONIES OF BEES in 10-frame, two- 
story, metal-cover hives. All new since 1934. 











‘Combs from foundation on four’ horizontal 


wires. Built from Stover packages. Will be in- 
spected as soon as it is possible to do so this 
spring. Price $7.50 per colony. K. A. Gallant, 
Jordan, N. Y. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES —Prompt §ship- 
ment, beginning May 1. Two-pound package 
bees with queen, $2.45; three-pound, $3.15. 
Shipped by express collect, or if by parcel 
post, add postage. Choice hardy Italian queen, 
75¢e. Safe arrival guaranteed. Birdie M. Hartle, 
Box 363, Reynoldsville, Penn. 








FOR SALE—60 swarms bees, in 1%-story 
standard 10-frame hives, combs on full sheets 
foundation, wired, reversible bottom boards. 
All hives one to two years old, painted white 
$5.00 per hive. No disease in 1937. Will sell 
only disease-free colonies. P. Schrimpf, 441 
Morgan St., Tonawanda, N. Y. 





CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS, extra 
gentle, prolific, hardy and winter in the North 
like their own country. Long-tongued dependa- 
ble workers. Prices: 2-pound package bees 
with queen, $2.45; 38-lb. package bees with 
queen, $3.15. 15% discount to dealers. P. B. 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—-Genuine- 
ly good in every detail. Ask anyone who has 
used them. Large, gentle, vigorous three-band 
ed Italians. Outstanding records for honey pro 
duction. 2-lb. packages with queens $2.45 
each; 3-lb. packages $3.15 each. Select young 
laying queens, 75¢ each. Write for price list. 
H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—For the 
past five years I have been producing bees and 
queens in this sub-tropical climate under nat 
ural conditions from my northern stock. Let 
me explain why these packages are producing 
upward to four hundred pounds honey in my 
Dakota apiaries and very little superseding 
R. D. Jenkins, San Benito, Texas. 
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200 COLGNIES. Full equipment, large hon 
: ey house, summer cottage, best honey district 
of British Columbia. Guaranteed no disease. ra &, 
Particulars from W. M. Smith, Ashcroft, Brit- 


; &, 
: ish Columbia. > | Y @, 
; HELP WANTED @ Ss }our & 


a” 
P WANTED—Wakx press. Van’s Honey Farms, 
Hebron, Indiana. 


WANTED—Beekeeper to work on _ shares Order Placed? 






































; 200 colonies of bees located near Hamilton, 
Ohio. Frank Bornhoffer, Mt. Washington, Ohio. April brings shipping season. 
WANTED—Young man to assist in our 
apiaries. Give age, experience, wages. Must be In order that you may 
strong and understand disease. O. J. Freeman, have no delay 
Mesick, Mich. 
; WANTED—Experienced beekeeper. State PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
q qualifications, reference, age, wages expected. : 
l Board, room provided. J. B. & C. J. Merwin, We guarantee prompt service, 
Prattsville, N. Y. safe arrival, and complete sat- 
WANTED—An experienced honey-producer, isfaction. Order direct from 
one with some experience at queen-rearing pre- this advertisement 
ferred. State age, weight, experience, and sal- = 
ary expected. W. D. Achord, 2604 N. Main St., 2 lb. package with queen, $2.45 
: 2 — 3 lb. package with queen, 3.15 
MISCELLANEOUS 15 
; FILMS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful glossy, 15% Discount to Dealers 


double weight, professional enlargements and 
8 prints all for 25 cents coin. Reprints 3 





cents. Dependable quality and service. Allied Geo. A. Hummer & Son 
Wisconsin. 

THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- _ 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international @, . Ss 

‘3 Miss. 

world’s news n both science and practice of Veo, 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents & 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including 


Photo Service Company. Drawer 2890, Sparta, } S 
te, Prairie Point eS 

bee review in existence. Specializes in the 

subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 

















, L. Illingworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Roy- 
’ ston, Herts, England. LAKE PEARL APIARIES 
FUSETION WANSED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
> YGUNG MARRIED MAN, 29, desires em- FOR SEASON OF 19388 AS FOLLOWS: 
; ployment with commercial beekeeper or bee 9 ‘ : 
1 supply factory. 13 years’ experience with bees. 1 frame, 2 lbs. bees and queen..... $2.45 
Excellent references. Nelson J. LaPointe, Hart- | 1 frame, 3 lbs. bees and queen...... 3.15 
ford, Vermont. 2-lbs. bees and queen. combless..... 2.45 
MAPLE SYRUP 15% discount to dealers. 
FOR SALE—Vermont Pure Maple Products, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


wholesale or retail. Write for prices for April 
and May delivery. Philip Spooner, Enosburg ISAAC ROY, PROP., HESSMER, LA. 


Falls, Vermont. 


| & At NORFOLK, VA. 
A. |. ROOT CO., of NORFOLK, INC. 


55 COMMERCE ST. 
Bee Suppues Prompt Service and Satisfaction 

































ITALIAN QUEENS and PACKAGES 


Our high producing queens are honey reared, and mated in strong 
nuclei. Drones are excluded from our full weight packages. Young, 
healthy bees—Light cages. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


3-lb. pkg. and laying queen. .$3.15 Select queen .............. .75 
2-lb. pkg. and laying queen.. 2.45 15% discount to dealers. 


STRACENER APIARIES Prairieville, La. 


—o ° 


_ — a 
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The Clover Bee Farm 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Our service is yours 
So give us a trial 


Package Bees 


2-lb. pkg. bees with Italian queen....... $2.45 
2-lbs. bees on 1 comb of brood and honey 

Weer GE sac ccccecioesesesevoss 2.45 

an ueens 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen............. 3.15 
3-lbs. bees on 2 combs brood and honey 

CW GOO. cc cciensusséceseresene 3.55 

. Young laying untested queen .......... 75 

Leather-Colored Italians from 

honey producing stock. Guaran- 


Dealer's discount 15% 
20% books order, balance 10 days before 
shipping date. 
Satisfaction is our motto. 


THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 


Tindal’s Leather-Colored Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Are less inclined to swarm and are the best 

honey-gatherers. Best selected. Queens and full 

weight packages guaranteed. 

Ba We Gn cw ec cv eteocescese $2.45 

S-Ib. PRE. WIth GUOOM. . cc ccccccccccccs 3.15 
15% discount to dealers. 


M. I. Tindal Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


SUWANNEE RIVER APIARIES 


teed free of disease. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen... .$2.45 


3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 3.15 
Queens, each 


F. L. SPAULDING 
& SON 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Route 2. 











Smith Brothers, owners of the Suwannee River 
Apiaries, are making a very liberal introduc- 
tory price on their package bees for April and 
May deliveries. It is not so much with them 
whether they make any money with their pack- 
age bees this year, as it is to get them in- 
troduced to the buying public. If you will buy 
package bees this season, try Smith Bros. You 
will be pleased with service rendered 


‘will get 


Plenty of open delivery dates. Write (wire if 
in a hurry) me here at Northstar, and you 
very prompt service. Note: I have 
in central Louisiana, 200 three-pound pack- 
ages of bees, with queens at above price, de- 
livery to be April 18th and days following. Put 
up and shipped by the oldest package shipper 
in Louisiana. This shipper has furnished me 
packages along back for nearly 20 years. These 


bees are a bargain for some one who ca. use 
them. Better wire your requirements. Other 
lots being negotiated for. 


Address E. D. Townsend, 
Northstar, Michigan. 


Marketing Agreement Regulations, dated Jan- 
uary 21, 1938. 


Remember full size packages—drones screened 
out—and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


“Alabam” Baby Package Bees and 


Queens are Money Makers 


We all know that it is the queen that counts with a package of bees. 
A good queen means a good colony and a good crop of honey. A poor 
queen spells failure. When you buy our bees you are assured as good 
queens as time and money can produce. They are guaranteed to be as 
good as any anywhere. 
For twenty years we have bred our three-banded Italians for gentleness 
and honey-producing qualities. They are bred for all the good qualities 
a beekeeper could desire. 
No order too large, none too small, all will receive our prompt attention. 
WHY NOT GIVE US A TRIAL BY EXPRESS, MAIL OR TRUCK 











2-lbs. with queen, each .............. $2.45 
3-lbs. with queen, each .............. 3.15 | 
Untested queen, each ............... -75 | 


15% discount to dealers. | 
Let us mail you our 1938 catalog just off the press. 


GREENVILLE BEE COMPANY, Greenville; Alabama | 
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Better-bred Queens. Theoo-beaded Italians | 


PACKAGES YOUNG BEES 


We are prepared to handle your rush orders. Don’t hesitate to 
send them to us. Raising queens and shipping packages is our only 
business. Not a side-line. We have left no stone unturned to give you 











Price for untested, select queens 
Two-pound packages with queens, 
Three-pound packages with queens, 
Four-pound packages with queens 


CALVERT APIARIES 





the best queens obtainable and good honest, well prepared packages. 
Give us a trial and be among our many satisfied customers. i 


15% discount for dealers. Write us for prices on large quantities. 


3.85 


Calvert, Alabama 











~~~ 





—— 
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Italian Bees and Queens 


Especially selected for 
Honey-Getting, Thriftiness 
and Gentleness 
2-lb. pkg. with young 
laying queen 


3-lb. pkg. with young 


CN SOE cacesccesecess 3.15 
Select young laying queen 
15% Discount to Dealers. 
Satisfaction, Safe Delavery, Honesty 
and Promptness guaranteed. 


R. B. Herier, Valdosta, Ga. 





Three Band Italian Bees and 


Queens 











Stoller’s Thrifty 


Packages ana Nuclei 


Deliveries up to May 1. 
Can furnish 4-frame nuclei, select 
combs, over-running with bees, in fact, 
young colonies prolific queens. Deliv- 
ered by truck. 
Write the 
Stoller Apiaries, Latty, O. 
and Sylvester, Ga. 

















— 
wansen 

















Package Bees and Queens 


The type that gives you less trouble in swarm- 








We ship you young thrifty bees. All 
replaced not satisfactory. Place your order with 
me early and I will satisfy you. 


W. A. FLETCHER, 


Shipped, Full-weight. 

queens 

Discount to dealers. Safe arrival, 
guaranteed. 

TAYLOR APIARIES 





Garland, Texas. 


ing season. Queens 75c each. 2-lb. package and 
queen, $2.45. 3-lb. package and queen, $3.15. 
satisfaction 


Luverne, Ala. 























ARE YOU SATISFIED 


With your last year’s returns from your bees? If not, write Florida 
Apiaries for prices on QUEENS and BEES. Our race of three-banded 
Italians are as fine as can be produced. Our outfit is large enough to 
handle any size order. Operated by men with over a quarter century 
of experience in commercial queen and bee business. 

Give us an estimate of your expected needs and we will quote you 
a price that will please. 

Our bees are giving satisfaction in every state in the Union and 
most of Canada. 


FLORIDA APIARIES, Freeport, Florida 
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Rensene Why Root Hives 
<a Sell in Large 


Numbers 


GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION 


COVER BOARDS STRONG INNER COVER 


SET IN RIM Correctly designed for long wear 


J 












FULL THICKNESS 
LUMBER 


XY 















THREE-PLY AIRCO 
FOUNDATION 


No warping, sagging 
or stretching 


IMPROVED HAND 
HOLDS 


q) 


CYPRESS SHARP UPPER 
BOTTOM EDGE REMOVED 


BOARDS 









HIVE BODY 


Made of clear soft 
pine. Also used as ex- 
tracting super. 


Our 1938 Price on 


Your Quantity Needs 
Will Save You Money 
TRIPLE LOCKED 


CORNER FRAMES Write today 


Made of clear soft pine lumber, The A. I. Root Co. 


carefully inspected, and milled 


jal hin d d 
™ wend built by =_—e. Medina, Ohio Bee Supeuies 





& . 





Yiim 


we 
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SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 
(Continued from page 229) 
that produce it? So far, bees have a 
bad name, because they sting, in self 
defense. Who wouldn’t? 

May I ask one question? Are the 
“helpless males,” the drones, as 
eager to return to their home-stand, 
as are the worker bees, if there is 
abundant honey in~the hive they 
must leave to do so? I know females, 
bees or humans, are home lovers. 
Males are too, unless there are 
stronger attractions, but how about 
drones? 


In introducing the queen to newly- 
acquired package bees, we have nev- 
er yet lost a queen, nor had one fail 
to be accepted. Here, it is best not to 
have such delivered until the first, 
or better yet, the middle of May. 
April cannot be depended upon to 
remain balmy. She is a fickle lady. 
Besides, clover does not come into 
bloom until close to the end of June. 


We feed sugar-syrup, and the bees 
get an abundance of pollen from 
alders and willows, until dandelion 
bloom begins. They get plenty of 
amber nectar from this plentiful but 
useful weed.—Spinster Jane. 








Schmidt’s Economy Foundation 


has now proven it’s 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
to hundreds of satisfied users. 

SHIP US YOUR WAX for cash or to have 
it worked into foundation. Write for price 
list to: 

Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 














Nuclei Ready April Ist 


In new ten-frame hive bodies. Four 

combs bees, brood, honey, and 1938 

queen with screen wire top and bot- 
tom, $3.15 each. No disease. 


Wm. Piefer & Sons, Gause, Texas 








ALONZO MSKAY 4 


Rif f 
_ Vicksburg, Miss. ‘} 
Rethune-sateteaed 
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PACKAGE BEES 


April and May 
Stock recently imported 


from Italy. 
Two-pound pkgs. with queens 
2 aa $2.50 ea. 
BS to GD we. 2... cc cncs 2.40 ea. 
50 or more pkgs., ...... 2.30 ea. 
For three-pound packages, 
add 60c. 


For shipment May 16th or later: 
10% discount allowed. 
The Crowville Apiaries 
ae - Winnsboro, La. 





























__“™ Witt TUUITUU UTA EAT NS 


| Mounkain Gray 
Bees 


13 years of selective breeding of Cau- 


ULL LLL 








casians only. Book your orders with us for 
May or iater delivery. Quality bees and 
good service guaranteed. Prices: untested 
queens, each, until June, 75c; after June, 
50c. Tested, cach, $1.50 Select tested = 
each, $2.00. 2-pound packages each with= 
queens, $2.55; 3-pound packages each, = 
with queens, $3.30. Queens postpaid. Pack- © 
ages sent express collect. = 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. : 
TULLE TLC) 0 








DEALERS 
ATTENTION. 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


Caer: 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 


























WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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Does Your Package Bee 
Money Bring Full 
Value to You? 


Will it buy the good service you have a right to expect? 








We realize that the intelligent and far-sighted buyer will demand good 
packages with good service throughout; 


A Clean and light container 

A Package with no dead-head drones 

A Package of vigorous young bees and queen 

A Dependable package delivered when wanted. 
A Package that insures full weight at destination. 











Our long service as successful shippers enables us to fully guarantee 
our service to you. Unless you buy: wisely you will experience heavy 
losses in your honey crop. 


PRICES: 
2-ib. package with select laying queen................ $2.45 
3-lb. package with select laying queen................ 3.15 
aie dn Sivas W0i-o ow Ranke alee .75 


15% Discount to Dealers. 


Garon Bee Company 


Donaldsonville, La. 

















YOUR HONEY CROP FOR 1938 


depends upon your QUEENS. Replace all poor and failing ones as soon as practical. 

I am specializing in queen-rearing. I have two well-known queen breeders (men who have spent 
years rearing queens for the market) and with our early honey flows all queens are reared under 
natural condition. They can’t be beat. 

Untested queens, 75c each. Ready for mailing March 15th. 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. bees with queens, $3.15 each. 
Dealers and quantity buyers will be quoted upon request. 


FOREHAND QUEENS SINCE 1893. 
N. FOREHAND, 341_Clake 8t., DeLand, Florida 
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Try PLANT for 








PART CREDIT 


Will be extended to buyers of 








ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

Honey Bowl Bees | 23 years’ experience, and stock especially 

| selected for production and gentleness as- 

During April and May. Write sures you of efficient service and high 

> quality. 

at once for details. No delay S-Ee. DES. WI GROOM. 6 ccc ccccccess ail 
and no red tape. Hundreds of 3-lb. pkg. with queen.............. 3.15 & 
power-packed packages open co TTT ee 55 
for any date. Full weight and good condition upon ar-2 
rival at your station guaranteed. 5 
Honey Bowl Apiaries State health certificate with each shipment. = 
+ 
Reserve, La. ; W.E.PLANT E 
Hattiesburg Mississippi = 

























METAL 


Aes 


Look better, last leager, 
costlese. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 






Your Honey Crop Will Be What 
YOUR QUEEN MAKES IT 


Insure your business by heading your colonies 
with PATTISON’S BIG PROLIFIC QUEENS weather. Send roof measure- 
and enjoy the pleasure of a prosperous season. = ments today for money-saving 
Young, Untested queens, each.......... .75 price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-G. 
Once Tried, Always Preferred. THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Pattison Apiaries, Albany, Ga. | 433-483 SUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. O10 












PackageBees--Italian and Caucasian 


2-pound package with young laying queens 
3-pound package with young laying queens 
Select young laying queens 


Special prices on large lots 
All queens are produced in our own yards. We have one of the 
best locations for queens and package bees in the state. Express 
service is direct and fast. Book your order NOW. 


WEAVER APIARIES, Navasota, Texas 











PURE! Italian Queens and Package Bees! 


Operating in new territory—-New equipment—A large supply—honest 
weight—Prompt shipments—light cages—You must and will be pleased. 
es Sn OR ns oe cccseccessendessoenessewe $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen, each................ cheneeneeee shee 3.15 
SI I a nna ahi 4 46 at ahinti ar eg a Rete a Ce aes WR LS 45 


For queenless pkg. deduct price queen 
15% discount to dealers 


Regularly inspected—No disease known here 
LUCEDALE APIARIES, LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI 
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Shipments on Time 


All orders being filled as booked, have large supply of bees. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. No deposit required 





PRICES 
Retail Dealers 
2-lb. packages with queens $2.45 $2.08 
3-lb. packages with queens 3.15 2.68 
Untested queens .75 .64 
Merrill Bee C 
Bucatunna, Miss. 
A Confab the grafted cell method, some breeders 


(Continued from page 245) 
raised some queens that my bees did not 
supersede. 
I do not know 
breeders 


methods the 
rearing queens 


just what 


queen use in 


from grafted cells, but I do know they - 
have done something wrong, or side 
stepped too far from Mother Nature’s 
law. 


[I will give you an experiment I tried 
ago to test out my theory 
Nature’s laws must be observed. 
An Experiment 

I prepared two good colonies the same 
as the colonies you give grafted cells to 
to finish. IL then took two empty brood 
‘frames and nailed them inside of two 
slats lengthwise. Then I selected a comb 
‘of freshly laid worker eggs, cut out strips 
one-half inch wide, cut these in one-half 
inch lengths, dipped one end into hot 
wax, melted them down almost to the 
hase, then quickly set them on these slats 
so they were glued down. When the frame 


some 
that 


years 


was raised up, the cells would hang 
down. I then hung one in each of the 


prepared queenless colonies. In five days 
IT had a beautiful lot of queen cells. 
When these cells were ripe, I made 10 
colonies queenless. I gave each hive one 
of these ripe cells, and made 10 nuclei, 
giving them one each. When these queens 
hatched and had started to lay I intro 
duced them to 10 other queenless col 
onies. In time every one of these 20 hives 
had a perfect young laying queen. 

I kept tab on these queens for two 
years and not a single one was supersed 
ed. 

I have come to this conelusion, that in 


use larvae that are too old, or use too old 
a royal jelly, if at all, or do something 
that is not in line with Mother Na 
ture’s way. The more successful breeders 


else 


come nearer to Nature’s way. Are you 
still listening, Mr. Latham?—Fred A. 
Krause, Rice Lake, Wise. 





Plauche 
Bee Farm 


‘“‘Where Quality Counts” 


Light three-banded Italian Pack- 
age Bees and Queens with Health 


Certificate. 
2-lb. pkg. with select queen.. . $2.45 
3-1h, Ses ae ‘tic co kak eee 3.15 
4-Ib 3.85 
Select untested queens 75 
Orders booked without deposit. Order early 
and avoid the rush 
Quality, Honest Weight, Service and Live 
Delivery guaranteed 


Be a steady customer 
will do the rest, 


Try us once, and we 
Give us a trial 


T. A. Plauche 


Hamburg, La. 
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Package Bees 


and Queens 
THREE-BAND ITALIANS 


Gentle and excellent 
honey producers, 


Gray Caucasian, Gentle and ex- 
tremely prolific, assuring strong 
colonies. 


Packages made up of mixed bees, 
Queens all pure. No disease, safe 
delivery guaranteed, young bees, 
full weight. Queens by mail, 75c. 
Package bees by express, 


2 lbs. and queen. .. . $2.45 
3 lbs. and queen........... 3.15 
4 lbs. and queen........... 3.85 
5 Ibs. and queen.......... 4.55 


Circular Free. 


Honey Bee Apiaries 


Sandwich, Il. 
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Packages With Queens 2 lbs... . $2.45 


Packages With Queens 3 lbs.... 3.15 
eee 
Queens Untested ............. .75 


eee 
15 Percent Discount Allowed to 
Dealers 


Shasta A\piaries 


Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 
Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co., CALIFORNIA. 





GET RUNNING’S BEES 
And Get Honey—They Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 

The kind WE use in our extensive Mich- 

igan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 

by the carload. 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De- 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING’'S 
bees and queens as cheap as others, 

All bees and queens shipped from our 

Alabama Apiaries. 

2-lb. pkg. and queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. 

and queen, $3.15. Untested Italian 

Queens, $0.75. No discounts. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 




















Sumterville, Ala., or Filion, Mich. 

















Our combless packages are guaranteed full weight. 

crates are made of the lightest material and screened four sides. 

We ship you young, THRIFTY bees that build strong colonies. No 

deposit required to reserve shipping dates. Book your order early 
and be sure of the best delivery. 


2-lb. package with queen 


3-lb. package with queen 


Untested queens 


15% discount to dealers. 


Remember, THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to please. 


W.J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 


Breeders Since 1892. 


THRIFTY BEES 


Forty-six years’ experience assures you of the finest stock of 
THRIFTY, three-banded Italian bees and good service. 


Shipping 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians. Same Price 


Time is moving fast and waits for no one. How about your plans for the 
season? General reports indicate more favorable prospects for the 
honey producer than in some time. Will you be ready? This should be 
given much thought to determine your requirements and the placing 
of your order early for the advantages. Whether your order is for one 
package of bees, a thousand or several thousand, we are prepared to 
serve you better than ever before with highest quality, full weight and 
dependable service. Place your order now without further delay for 
shipping date wanted. 


Select young laying queens................. $ .75 each, any number 
ia 6. ak kwh kee eae ahs 1.50 each, any number 
BE. BEM. OOS WIE GUIDOMS. . ow ccc ccc 2.45 each, any number 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queens. .............6.0. 3.15 each, any number 
4-lb. pkg. bees and queens................... 3.85 each, any number 


Packages without queens, deduct price of queens. 
15% discount from above prices to dealers. 


We supply thousands of packages of bees year after year to same cus- 
tomers and can please you in every regard. Be convinced by placing 
your order now for better values and service. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(The Home of Quality Products) 








Leather Colored 


Package Bees 
italian Bees . 


We have them! The best stock of 
leather-colored Italian queens and 
package bees, bred from carefully se- 
lected and tested breeders for their 
gentleness and wonderful honey gath- 
ering qualities. 


OD sc cans sinecccnnecducees 75 
2-lb. pkg. with queen........... 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen............ 3.15 


15% Discount to Dealers. 


Book your order NOW and reserve 
your shipping date. Once we fill your 
order you will always be satisfied with 
our prompt service, full weight, low 
supersedure and safe arrival. 


Over 10 years’ experience. 


You must be satisfied. 


Dixieland Apiaries 


Greenville, Alabama 
Star Rt. West 














Queens 


Three - Band leather - colored 
Italians. We mate all our 
queens from strong standard 3- 
frame nuclei. Guaranteed mat- 
ed pure. Select. No charge for 
clipping. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen,.. .$2.45 


3-lb. ” . 3.15 
4-lb. ” és y oes Oe 
S-lb. ” “ — 


Mated pure Italian queens, .75 


Young bees, full weight. Good 
queens when you want them, 
by fast express. No deposit re- 
quired to book. 15% discount to 
dealers. We guarantee you will 
be a satisfied customer, or we 
will give you the packages. 


GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, Texas 
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SUPERSEDURE 


Without question the Biggest Problem That Confronts the Buyer and 
the Shipper of 


PACKAGE BEES 


For the FIRST TIME we are offering a package that will POSITIVELY 


REDUCE SUPERSEDURE to an average of less than 2%. Careful tests 


with hundreds of this style package have convinced us that 


THESE ARE FACTS 


If you think we are making a broad statement, don’t condemn us, give 
us the chance to prove our claim to your 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


Write us for information, illustrated booklet and Price List. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 





Order—“SUPREME” 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
and be sure. 
It costs no more to have the best. All 
queens are personally reared from selected 
stock. Price, 75¢ each. Discount on 12 or 


more. Also packages and nuclei. 
A. W. NATIONS DONNA, TEXAS 











Norman’s Bright Italians 
Now Ready 


Try JOHN A. NORMAN’S Pure 3-Band 
Italian Bees and Queens and BE SURE of 
getting pure stock, prompt service and en- 
tire satisfaction. 

I have the stock, equipment and experi- 
ence to furnish you with Hardy, Prolific, 
Disease-resisting and real Honey-gatherers. 
I guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, and 
satisfaction in U. S. and Canada. State 
Health Certificate with each order. All 
packages shipped in light convenient cages 
well ventilated. Full weight on arrival. Ex- 
press collect. 

15% discount to dealers. 
Prices ‘til June Ist. 


eet Ge cccccasveageesion $ .75 
MN TEE cisacccnsetesersces 1.50 
2-lb. pkg. with untested queen ...... 2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with untested queen ..... 3.15 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


Route 2, Box 38. LaPine, Ala, 
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QUEENS — ITALIAN — QUEENS 


Bain’s gentle stock will increase the yield 
and make your apiary work a pleasure. 
Untested queen ...$ .75 Select Tested . . $2.00 
Select Unt. queen. 1.00 Breeding queen 5.00 
Tested queen ..... 1.50 Tested Brd. ...10.00 


JAMES W. BAIN, Marion, Ohio 





CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, hardy, reared 
and wintered here in the North like 
their own country, long-tongued, de- 
pendable workers,—10% to 40% ahead 
of Italians. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build up 
fine during the spring, build beautifully white 
combs. Most excellent workers. My queens 
headed colonies producing 435 lbs, extracted 
over the whole yard. Have supplied many state 
colleges and experiment farms in U. 8S. and 
Canada with this race. 30 years’ experience 
with thent. 





2-lb, package with queen.............. $2.50 
3-lb. i wis errr rrr r TT. 3.25 
8-fr. colony, tested (1937) queen...... 8.00 
Breeding queen (1937 reared).......... 5.00 


(A limited number of Italians 2-lb, pkg. with 
queens from South, but shipped from here at 
same prices.) 

Packages and colonies ready May 2nd on. 
Breeding queens in April. I am more conveni- 
ent for eastern states and southern Canada. 
Less express charges, less net cost, less time in 
transit, arrive in better condition. Yards 12 
miles apart, 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


We are now shipping 


Package Bees 


Do you have your order placed 
with us for packages with these 
desirable features? 


Young vigorous bees 

Select queens only 

Gentle productive stock 

Packages prepared full 
weight 

Light weight strong shipping 
cages 

Direct express connection 

No increase in price. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, ea... . $2.45 

3-lb. pkg. with queen, ea.... 3.15 

Either imported or domestic stock. 
GUARANTEE: 

If for any reason whatever shipment is not 

made on date you designate we will refund 

1% of the purchase price, per day, ship- 
ment is delayed. 














MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
Can book orders for a few hundred more queens 
for delivery latter part of May. Disease Free 
and fully Guaranteed. May, 75c; after June Ist, 
50¢ each, 
HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 
Robinson, Illinois 
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Cc. P. DADANT 


(Continued from page 241) 
pounds, as told in the American Ag- 
riculturist, induced many men of 
that day to take up beekeeping and 
led the Dadants to get Quinby’s 
book. 

Charles and Camille Dadant 
worked together so intimately that 
it is difficult to determine the rela- 
tive contribution that each made to 
the many problems then under in- 
vestigation. There were endless ex- 
periments with everything relating 
to beekeeping, then in its pioneer 
stage. 

Following the death of Charles 
Dadant in 1902, C. P. continued the 
work of the firm by bringing his 
own sons into partnership. He con- 
tinued to write freely for bee maga- 


zines, both in America and in Eu- 
rope. Together they had _ revised 
Langstroth’s popular book, “The 


(Continued on page 269) 








HESSMER BEE FARM 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-Ibs. bees, 1 comb brood and 

eG. CRs «sic ccevss $2.45 
2-Ibs. bees, 2 combs brood and 

ONGC, GOGMc so ccncandses 2.85 
3-lbs. bees, 2 combs brood and 

queen, each......... ae 
2-lbs. bees and queen combless, ea.. 2.45 
3-lbs. bees and queen combless, ea.. 3.15 
Each additional lb. bees...... os 70 
Each additional comb...... ae 


\ Health Certificate and safe delivery 

guaranteed. 15% Discount to Approved 

Dealers. 10% down book orders, balance 
before shipment. 


HESSMER BEE FARM 
Willie Roy, Prop. Hessmer, La. 














Fresh from Our Yards 


Shipped within 48 hours after receipt of your order. 
Three-banded Italian Bees 


2-lb. package 
3-lb. package 
Each extra Ib. 
Mated Italian 


with queen...... 

with queen........ 
of bees. 
Queens. . 


. . $2.45 
3.15 
.70 

.75 


15% Discount to Dealers. 
Send us your rush orders and receive prompt service. 
We have a large supply. 


Citronelle Bee Company 


J. T. Haertel, Mer. 
Citronelle, Alabama 
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BEE MILK 
(Continued from page 211) 

colony a lot of grafted cups. This 
time the jelly was not measured for 
instead of sending the jelly liquid 
this time I was sending it dry, and as 
I took it from the cups I spread it 
out on a sheet of glass. But the num- 
ber of cups was about the same and 
almost every one was accepted and 
the average depth of jelly the third 
day was close to three-eighths of an 
inch. If anything, I believe that there 
was more jelly from this grafting 
than from the preceding. 

On September 18 one month from 
the time I brought the bees in from 
the outyard I again gave the colony 
some grafted cups. The nights at this 
time turned rather cold and many of 
the outlying cups were poorly de- 
veloped and had little jelly, but 15 
or 20 of those well within the cluster 
were very good on the 21st day of 
September. The amount of jelly this 
time dropped to about seven cubic 
centimeters. I feel sure that if the 
nights had been warm the result 
would have been different. 

The results showed that nurse 
bees between three and four weeks 
of age built the best cells. 

We should not from this conclusion 
jump to the immediate use of month- 
old bees for cell-building. Nurse bees 
which have stopped being nurse bees 
may not again become the best. It is 
nurse bees which have ‘no interim 
or at least only a brief one of non- 
production of bee-milk that will 
prove to be excellent cell feeders. 

Next summer I shall try to profit 
from this experience and shall hope 
to see no batch of poorly developed 
cups, rather only good cells with 
well-fed larvae in them. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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Golden Bees 


Large, gentle, and SUPER-PRODUC- 
TIVE! Original Italian stock but im- 
proved and bred up over a long period 
of years. Every queen is young, fertile, 
and personally reared. 

ONE SINGLE PACKAGE will con- 
vince you this coming fall that you 
should have bought at least ONE HUN- 
DRED PACKAGES! 

Queens, each (postpaid)........§ 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen 
} lb. pkg. with queen 


Spoerri Apiaries 
ST. BERNARD, P. O., Louisiana 











Stevenson’s Goldens 


Line bred GOLDEN ITALIANS that have 
proven their value through the many years 
in all parts of the Uz S. A. and Canada. 


Customers report—‘‘They produce more 
honey’’——‘‘Winter well’’——‘‘Easy to han- 
dle’’—‘‘Best colonies in the yard.’’ 
Our large, uniform, prolific queens are not 
subject to supersedure. The gentleness of 


the bees makes queen introduction safe and 
easy. Just what YOU need. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen $3.15; Queens 75¢; additional bees 
70c per lb. 15% discount to dealers. 
Write to Stevenson’s Apiaries, 
WESTWEGO, LA., for descriptive 


Circular. 

















For Sale 


Pure Italian 
Queens and Bees 


Nothing but the best bright yellow and three- 


75 


banded queens, 75 cents each. 


1-Ib. bees with young queen............ $1.75 
Ci edi. iia... Beers ore Te eee 2.45 
3-lb. ”’ - - = Guba tiene 3.15 


You send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 





A Good Name to Go Buy 


For eighteen years the name Cutts has 
stood for the best in package bees and 
queens. For 1938 we pledge you this 
same high quality and good service. It is 
not an accident that our packages and 
queens produce bigger honey’ crops 
There is a difference in packages and 
queens. 

2-lbs. with queen 

3-lbs. with queen 

Fully guaranteed. 
State inspected and accredited. 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 


R. 1. Montgomery, Ala. 








Our Package Outfit 


Will again supply more bees than we can use 

ourselves. Northern comb honey strain of Ital- 

ians. Three-frame nuclei a specialty. 

Truck delivery arranged for or come and 
get them. 

Nearest Eastern Buyers. Agreement prices. 


A. J. WILSON 
Hammond, N. Y. Switzerland, S.C. 
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DO IT NOW! 


Place your order with us. No deposit required. Don’t be uneasy, 


you will get them on time and we guarantee them to please you in 
every respect. 


15 years as shippers, and studying your needs from every angle 
with no dissatisfied customers, should mean something to you. 
We are not booked up, and have plenty of bees to fill your order. 
Good hard-surfaced roads, if you wish to truck them out. 














Prices on 3-band Italians 


es MN, WE MOI, gk oe Sa ee ca bscwewes $2.45 
ee E,W on a clo een eeaee cnweeed 3.15 
I aes CAG Bla tw: uc'n:ge Sk aaa wk Be Ne Ke .75 


Tested re 
% discount to dealers. 


SHAW & HOMAN 


SHANNON, MISS. 






































GASPARD’S leeken @ d 
allan Dees an 
High quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and package 
bees for Spring, 1938, delivery. ueens 
Book your orders early and rese ‘ , 
ineien date ee I Guarantee Satisfaction 
ps 2 a 9 5 
(Comb Packages with queens) 2-Ib. pkg. bees w ith queen, each. . $2. 45 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with one 3-lb. oo Oe 
frame of brood each.......... $2.45 4lb. ” ” ” 99 ”» .. 285 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with one 5-Ib ” ” ” ” ” 4.55 
frame of brood each......... 3.15 a = 
4-lb. pkg. with queen with one Standard comb of brood........ 40 
frame of brood each........... 3.85 CE cic atic veneer srasncndns 75 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with two Co s 
frames of brood each.......... 3.15 15% discount to dealers ‘ 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with two WM. MOREHEAD, Convoy, Ohio 
frames of brood each......... 8.85 
4-lb. pkg. with queen and with two 
frames of brood each.......... 4.55 
(Combless 7~‘weeeed 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ea. ST 


3-lb. pkg. with queen ea. boasneees 3.15 IN I RODI ICING 
4-lb. pkg. with queen ea.......... 3.85 


Untested QUCCRS GB... 0-2 oo oe 0s 75 A new development in migratory beekeeping 


Nineteen years’ experience in the 
bee game, prompt and efficient THE HIVE BRIDLE 
service. Safe arrival and satisfac- 1 ; 
tion guaranteed, and a health cer- Positively locks all hive parts together. Bees 


secured—top and bottom ventilation. 


tificate with each shipment. Orders Designed to meet the demands of the busy 


booked with 10% down balance at 


. commercial producer. 
shipping time. 15 per cent discount All steel eonstruction—light in weight. 
to approved dealers. ‘ Patent applied for. Inquiries solicited 
J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. FLANAGAN SUPPLY CO., 











Wellsville, N. Y. 
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For Immediate Shipment 


2-lb. package, with queen - - $2.45 
3-lb. package, with queen - - 3.15 
0.75 


W. O. Gibbs, Brookfield, Ga. 


Queens, each - - 




















Genuine Three-Banded Italians 


For a fine crop of honey try’ our bees and Australian Beekeeping News 

queens. They a fine in cool, damp weath- The Leading Bee Journal of the 

er, and are very gentle. Satisfaction guaran- a Southern Hemisphere is the 

teed, and no disease of any kind. Write for Australasian Beekeeper” 
circular about our bees. Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

2-lb. pkg. with queen, e&@........-..006- $2.45 any time. Inquire for International Mon- 

3-lb. pkg. with queen, ea......-....666. 3.15 ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 

Sel. untested queens, ea. (any number). .75 | at your Post Office, 

Tented, GROR ..cccccccesccccceseseses 1.50 Write now to The Editor, P. 0. Box 20, 
15% discount to dealers. West Maitland, New South Wales, 

ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY Australia. 








Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 











NORMAN BROS. 


Young Baby Bees The Best Kind You Can Buy 
Choice Italian Queens Shipped When Wanted 


Our quality and service stand supreme. Let us prove it with our large yellow selected 
8-banded honey-gathering strain of Italians. Our sixteen years of careful selecting and 
breeding enable us to offer you queens and bees with all good qualities, such as honey 
production, thriftiness, gentleness, size and color. We ship full-size packages in light 
weight cages, safe arrival, health certificate. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. We are now 
ready to book your order. 15% discount to dealers. 
















—— ——PRICES— ——- 
a, IS We I, GE bo oes sc ccccacccserenstecnnes $2.45 
B-ED. PRONG WHR GROOM, GRE onc ccccccesccccecsccseses 8.15 
CPUOGRORE GUUGRE, GRE cc cc cc esscdcsvececcesceseseunceves 75 


For mail shipment of bees, add 10c for each package, plus postage. 
NORMAN BROS.’ APIARIES, RAMER. ALABAMA 














Queen Yard (9000 nuclei) 


ir 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, 


Your Queen is t 


ty 





One of our 2000 package Canadian customers says ‘‘Everyone who got your 

bees through me, is satisfied.’’ Better join him in getting full weight pack- 

ages, promptly on time, and headed by our superior queens. We offer young 
bees, young queens, and dependable service. 


2 lb. with 1938 queen . 
3 lb. with 1938 queen 
Extra queen 


. $2.45 
3.15 
.75 





BEE BREEDING 
Continued from page 220) 

bands on the posterior margins of the 
second to fifth abdominal tergites, in- 
creasing in width from tergite to ter- 
gite toward the rear. The sixth ter- 
gite was black. As a matter of fact, 
the last abdominal tergite is black in 
all varieties of the European honey- 
bee, no mutation showing a different 
color having yet been reported. 

In work at the Department (22) a 
daughter of a European brown bee 
crossed witha yellow drone produced 
workers that might have been taken 
casually as a dark strain of three- 
banded Italians, possibly because of 
the blackness of the posterior bands 
of each of the first three abdominal 
tergites. Practically the same results 
were obtained later with Caucasians 
and Italians. 

Mikhailoff (77), in crossing queens 
of the central-Russian black bee with 
golden Italian drones, found yellow 
to be the dominant color in 90 per- 
cent of the progeny. 

Gotze (8) holds that the yellow 
scutellum, such as occurs in the Cy- 
prian and other eastern races, is the 
expression of a dominant unit fac- 
tor. He found that a golden queen 
mated to a black drone gave workers 
with yellow scutella. These workers, 
however, as regards abdominal col- 


oration, were not golden, but had ab- 
dominal segments with decided black 
edges, as in the work by Sladen and 
the writer. Gotze (8, p. 71) therefore 
calls the F, an “intermediate form” 
and further assumes that a separate 
gene is responsible for the black 
edges on the abdominal segments. 


Gotze has found in various colon- 
ies both black and brown drones as 
well as some termed by him “leather- 
colored.” To account for these various 
colorations he assumes a basic color 
factor, N, which requires the pres- 
ence of an activating factor to give 
rise to color. He assumes that not one 
but two activating factors or their 
allelomorphs are carried. These are 
V, a factor for black, and B, a factor 
for brown. B is inhibited by M. When 
only their allelomorphs bm are pres- 
ent, leather-colored individuals arise. 
Gotze states that m is a factor for 
leather-colored but does not give the 
nature of b. A black drone, according 
to this scheme, would have the genic 
composition NBM or NbM; a brown 
drone, NBm; and a leather-colored 
drone. Nbm. In addition, Gotze found 
that certain eggs did not hatch, and 
he holds that they had the genic com- 
bination nbm, which he assumes is 
lethal. In an actual count, omitting 
the supposed lethal cases, he found 
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bey Apiaries, Bunkie, Louisiana 


: ome of Good Beekeeping 


ey to Your Success 





1938 queens ready for immediate shipments. 
Package Shippers, let us supply your queens. 


Honey Producers, we have queens as good as can be had. 
Any number—75c each—15% to dealers. Order early. 


Truckers, we can load you on short notice. 








110 black, 48 brown, and 21 leather- 
colored workers. 

Stucki (35) has suggested the possi- 
bility that certain definite excesses 
or deficiencies from the normal wing 
venation may be characteristic of cer- 
tain strains of Swiss bees, although 
he postpones definite conclusions un- 
til more material is accumulated. 
Like Casteel and Phillips (5) and 
others, he found drones especially 
variable. Rytir (28) reports, as a re- 
sult of crossing the Iskra strain of 
bees from Czechoslovakia with the 
Nigra strain of the European brown 
bee—the latter strain having a lower 
cubital index (fig. 7, B)—that the 
lower index is completely dominant 
over the higher. 

The dominance or recessiveness of 
certain characters of the honeybee 
that have been reported as heritable 
is shown below. It is to be remem- 
bered that most of the data need 
further confirmation before being ac- 
cepted and that, while many of the 
characters listed seemingly have lit- 
tle or no direct economic importance 
in themselves, yet, if they happen to 
be linked with characters of economic 
importance, perhaps they may ulti- 
mately prove of use as an index to 
the presence of such characters. 


{Literature cited will appear in the May 
issue, which will end this series of the article 





Cc. P. DADANT 
(Continued from page 264) 
Hive and Honeybee”’ and later revis- 
ions were made by him alone. This 
book has been widely circulated in 
many languages. 

“First Lessons in Beekeeping” and 
“Dadant System of Beekeeping” as 
well as several less important publi- 
cations were the work of later years. 
The translation of ‘‘Huber’s New Ob- 
servations on Bees,” in 1926, was 
the last important literary under- 
taking. 

Many honors came to Mr. Dadant 
during his lifetime but the most con- 
spicuous was when King Albert of 
Belgium made him a Knight of the 
Order of the Crown, in recognition 
of his work for the beekeepers in the 
devastated regions at. the close of the 
World War. 


His townspeople knew him as an 
outspoken man, a little brusque, but 
kindly and punctual to a fault. He 
was interested in every project which 
promised improvement for his town 
and was one of the organizers of its 
first bank and of the building and 
loan association and served as a di- 
rector of both for many years. 





appearing in the U, S. Dept. of Agri. ‘‘Year 


book of Agvriculture.’’ Editor. | 
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Italian Queens 


We specialize in queens that are 

bred for honey production, gentle- 

ness and hardiness. Send us your 

early orders as we are ready to 
ship by April Ist. 


CAPACITY 150 DAILY 


Untested queens, 75c each, any quantity. 
15% discount to dealers. 





Italian Bees 


2-lb. pkg. with queen... .$2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 3.15 
Untested queen ......... .75 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 











Nearest shippers to you. 


Plantersville Apiaries 
Plantersville, Miss. 





SAFE ARRIVAL AND ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 











PACKAGE BEES 


e 
We were booked to capacity by March Ist. 
Thanks to our many customers who sent e er Ua l 
their orders in early. They are assured 


shipment on time. Bees, Queens, and Service 


2-lb. package with queen, each...$2.45 
a ey ee 3-lb. package with queen, each... 3.15 


Laying Italian queen, each...... -75 
15% discount to dealers 
Honey Company J. F. MeVAY 


WESLACO, TEXAS Jackson, Alabama 





























RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in Northeast Texas 
Our bees are the Three-Banded Italians noted for their productiveness and gentleness. 
We guarantee live delivery. We give our customers full weight in bees and supply a fine 
young queen with each package. 
Our queens are personally reared. We spare neither time nor expense to make them 


the best. Service 2 lb. pkg. with select queen, each........ $2.45 

Quality 3 lb. pkg. with select queen, each........ 3.15 

GooD Packages ee eee .75 
Queens We are your nearest shipper 


Healthy bees J. G@. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS 




























CALIFORNIA Package Bees 


Including Select, Young, Laying Italian Queens. Shipment by Express 
or Parcel Post. Lowest transportation charges and quickest delivery. 
FREE Descriptive Circular and Illustrated Booklet with directions 
for the Installation and care of Package Bees. 
Prices: 2-lb. Pkg. and Queen...........ccccece $2.45 
ey Me CE IN, gcc oc ccccccsvceue 3.15 
Queens, each 


Discount to dealers and on large orders. 


J. E. WING, COTTONWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Koolairy BEE Veil 


Best yet, and most convenient to 
use. Postpaid $1.50. 








“She-Suits-Me 


Queens 


Light-three-banded stock, line- 
bred for 25 years. None better. 
One queen 75 cents; 3 for $2.25. 
Write for prices on quantity or- 
ders. Send for price list. Stamps 
accepted for single queen orders. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


Did you ever try the SAFIN cage 
for introducing your queens? 15c 
postpaid, 10 for $1. 


The Koolairy veil when once 

used will always be used. It is the 

easiest to use, and most comforta- 
ble veil ever contrived. 

















Package Bees and Queens 
By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 


Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 


Victor Apiaries, Uvaide, Tex. 


























Palmetto Quality Queens 


Are your colonies headed with these Queens? 

If so, you have as good as money will buy. 

List Palmetto Quality Queens as part of your 
1938 equipment. 

Prices, 75¢c each. 15% discount to dealers. 

Package bees at agreement prices. No disease, 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, S. C. 








NUCLEI 


Two and three frame nuclei with bees, 
brood and queen from strong, healthy 
colonies. Standard rates. Come down in 
your trucks, haul them away and save on 
shipping. Government inspected apiaries. 
Established 1898. 


J. W. SMALL, Chriesman, Texas 








Package Bees 


Queens. 3-banded Italians 


Full weight packages young bees. 
Located on main line Illinois 
Central. 


Fast service to all points north, 
which insures prompt delivery. 


17 years’ experience rearing Queens 
commercially, 
All queens rigidly culled. 
They must be good. 













Prices 
To June lst 
2-lb. pkg. with queen........ $2.45 
3-lb. ” ” We eee ee ee 3.15 


Mated queens, each 
15% discount to dealers 


The Ideal Apiaries 
Durant, Miss. 
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Mount ain Gray Reliable Service, 


Cotsensinn Reliable Package 
B Bees and Queens 
ees 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 





They are hardy, long-tongued, 


2-lb. package bees with select un- 


and long-lived, and produce a tested queen ....... . $2.45 each 
honey crop when others fail. 3-lb. package bees with select un- 

tested queen ........ $3.15 each 
Select young queen bees after Select Untested Queens...75¢ each 


April first, 75c each. Select Tested Queens. ..$1.50 each 
; 7 Prices of package bees via mail 
Write for circular and package quoted on request. 


bee prices. If you want genuine 15% discount on the above prices 


Caucasians. will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale, 


CAUCASIAN Support the American Honey 


Institute. 


APIARIES Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 
Brooklyn, Alabama W. E. HARRELL 


is the place to get them. HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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